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HOPE, 





BY CAMILLA CROSLAND, 
— 
Oh, chide not Hope, though she deceives 
Ibe trusting heart so often; 
The music of her whisper leaves 
A spell our woes to soften, 


she !s not false! Her mission rare 
Is this, to cheer by smiling; 

For nought ilke Hope can lighven Care, 
Whatever her begulling. 


Rebuke ber not, lest with a sigh 
She leave you tn your sorrow, 


And dread Despair, still hov’ring nigh, 
Usurp her sway to-morrow, 


FOR LIFE. 


sY THE AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VOID.”’ 





‘'M ADAM’S WARD,” “THE HOUSE IN 
THE OLOSE,” ‘WHITE BERRIES 
AND RED,” “ONLY ONE 
LOVB,’’ BTO., BTO, 


CHAPTER VII. 
O YOU MEAN,” said Jenny West- 
\) wood slowly, “that father will never 
come out of prison any more?’ 

‘“Perhaps—after many years—he may 
come out.’’ 

“Many years? Tiree—or five?’ 

‘‘More—more, I am afraid, my little girl 
—perbaps in twenty years—if he is still 
alive.” 

He scarcely knew what impulse prompt- 
ed him then to tell her thetruth. He re- 
ponted it the next moment, for, after a hor- 
ritied stare into his face, the child sudden- 
ly tlung herselfdown upon the gravelled 
path and burst into tears, accompanied by 
passionate shrieking sobs and wild convul- 
sive movements of her limbs, 

‘(He shall come out—be shall come out!”’ 
Hubert heard hercry between her gasps 
for breath. ‘*He can’t do without me, Take 
iae to him, or I shall die!’’ 

{n utter dismay Hubert tried persuasion, 
argument, rebuke, for some time in 
Vain. 

At last he turned away from her and be- 
gan walking upand down ashort stretch 
ot the drive, bitterly regretting the impuise 
that had caused kim to take the care of this 
strange child, even for a few moments, on 
his hands, But he had promised to get rid 
of her, and he must do go, if only for Enid’s 
sake, 

It would never do to let this little wild 
creature go on roaming about the vil- 
lage, asking questions about her father. 
And there were better motives at work 
within the young man’s breast. It seemed 
to him that be bad brought a duty on him- 
self—that he was at least responsible for 
Andrew Westwood’s foriorn and neglected 
ehild, 

He had paced the drive for many minu- 
tes before the sobs began to grow fainter. 
Finally they ceased, and the child drew 
herself into a crouching position, with her 
head resting against the steep mossy bank 
just within the gate. Seeing her so quiet, 
Hubert thought that he might venture to 
speak to her again. 

“You must not cry so bitterly,” he said, 
almost as he might havespoken to a grown- 
up person, nota child. “Grieving can do 
your poor father no good. Waitand grow 
up quickly. He may come out of prison 
some day, and waut his little naughter. If 
1 take you toa place where you can be 
taught to bea good girl, like other girls, 
will you stay there?’’ 

The child raised her head and fixed her 

sark a one upon him. 


16 work house?”’ she said appre- 





“I promise you—net toa workhouse, if 
you will be a good child.”’ 

She scrambled to her feet at once, and, 
rather to Hubert's surprise, put one hot and 
dirty little hand into his own. 

“I will be good,” she said briefly; “and 
I will go wherever you like.”’ 

Nothing seemed easier to her just then. 

“But, dear me, Mr. Lepel,’’ said Mrs, 
Kambold, ‘‘there’s no piace for a child like 
that but the workhouse,” 

Hubert stood before the Kector’s wife in 
a pretty little room opening out upon the 
Rectory garden. Jenny had been ieft in 
the hall, serted on one of the high-backed 
wooden chairs, while her protector told his 
tale, 

Mrs, Rumbold—a short, stout, elderly 
woman with a good-natured smile irradiat- 
ing ber broad face and kind blue eyes—sat 
erect in the basket-chair wherein her portly 
frame usually reclined, and positively gasp- 
ed as she heard his story. 

“To think of that child’s behavior! I as- 
sure you, Mr. Lepel, that we tried to do our 
duty. We know how painful it would be 
tor the dear General and Miss Vane if eny 
member of that wretched man’s family 
were left in the village, and we thought it 
simplified matters so much that there was 
only one child—didn’t we, Alfred?’’ 

Alfred was the Rector, atall thin man 
very slow in expressing his ideas, and 
therefore generally resigning the task of 
doing so to his wife’s more nimble tongue, 
Onthis occasion, unready as usual with a 
response, he crossed his legs one over the 
other, cleared his throat, and had just pre- 
pared to utter the words, “We did indeed, 
my dear,” when Mrs. KRumbold was off 
again. 

‘Some neighbors took care of her before 
the trial,’’ she said confidently. “Indeed 
we paid them a small sum for doing so, Mr, 
Lepel—we didn’t send the child to the 
workhouse before we knew how matters 
would turn out. But, when the poor 
wretched man was condemned, | said to 
Alfred, ‘We really can’t let the Smiths be 
burdened any longer with Andrew West- 
wood’s child—she must go to the Union!’ 
And Alfred actually went to Westwood, 
and asked him if he had any relatives to 
whom the child could be sent—didn’t you, 
Alfred?—and, when he said that that there 
were none, and that the girl might as well 
be brought up in the workhouse as any- 
where else, for she would always be an 
outcast like himself—I quote his very 
words, Mr. Lepel—his graceless, reckless, 
wicked words!—why, then, I just put on 
my hat and cloak, and I went to theSmiths 
at once, and | said, ‘Mrs. Smith, I’ve come 
to take little Westwood to the workhouse;’ 
and take her I did that very afternoon.” 

“Do you know when she ran away?’ 
Hubert asked. 

Mrs. Rumbold shook her head. 

‘‘] haven’t beard. Not more than a day 
or two ago, 1 should fancy, for nobody 
seems to have been looking for her in this 
direction. I wonder she came back Ww 
Beechfield, the hardened little thing!” 

“Oh, come, I don’tthink she is that, Mra, 
Rumbold!’ said Hubert, affecting a light- 
ness which assuredly he dic notteel, ‘I 
fancy that she wandered back to Beech- 
field out of love for her father and her old 
home, poor child. She is not to be blamed 
for ber father’s sins, surely!” he added, 
seeing rather an odd expression on Mrs, 
Rumboid’s face asthe involuntary words 
of pity passed his lips. 

“Oh, no, no—of course not!’ Mra, Kum- 
bold hastenedto reply. “Itis very kind of 
you Mr. Lepel, and very kind of Mins 
Vane too, to interest yourselves in the fate 
otf Andrew Westwood’s daughter—very 





Christian, 1 am sure!’’ 
‘| don’t know that,” said Hubert, some 


what awkwardaiy fancy that u 5 Tt 





simply wishes to om the child away from 
the place before the General is well enough 
to go out again—I suppose he knows her 
by sight. It would be painful to him—and 
litle Enid might come to hear.” 

“Of course, of course! I quite understand 
Mr. Lepel. And the Churton workhouse 
is 80 near Beechtield too!’’ 

“She shall not go back tothe work house,’’ 
said Hubert, with firmness. ‘i am resol- 
ved on that!” 

“An orphanage, I suppose? Well, we 
might get her into an orphanage if we paid 
asmallsum for her; but who would pay? 
There’s the Anglican Sisterhood at Kast 
W insted—not that I quite approve of Sister- 
hoods myself,” said Mrs, Rumbold grimly 
—“but I know that in this case the Sisters 
are doing a good work, and fora small 
annual payment——”’ 

J} don’t much like the idea of a Sister- 
hood. Do you know of asmaller place—an 
ordinary school perhaps—where she could 
be taken In and clothed and taught and 
civilized?’’ 

“No, Mr. Lepel, I don’t. You could not 
send a child like that toa lady’s house 
without the whole story be told; and who 
would take her then? Jn a charitable inati- 
tution, now, she could be admitted, and no 
questions asked.”’ 

“I did not think—I did not exactly want 
to find acharitable institution,”’ said Hu- 
bert, suddenly seeing that bia position 
would appear very strange in the Kum- 
bolda’ eyes, and yet resolved to stick to his 
point. No, whatever happened, “little 
Westwood,’’ as Mra, Kumbold called her, 
should not be brought up asa “‘charity- 
girl.’”’” He had an instinctive understand- 
ing of the suffering that the child would 
endure if she were not put In kindly hands; 
and he did not think the atmosphere ofs 
large semi public institution would be 
favorable to her future welfare, 

Mrs, Rumbold looked at him in open- 
eyed perplexity. 

“But, Mr. Lepel, what do you want 
then?” 

‘*] want the child to be happy,”’ Hubert 
cried, with some vexation—“I want her to 
be where she wil! never be taunted with 
her father’s position, where she will be 
kindly treated, and brought up to earn her 
own living in a suitable way.” 

“Then,” said the Rector, starting both 
his hearers by the ponderous solemnity of 
his tones, “send her to Winstead.”’ 

‘You think so, sir?’’ 

“The Sisters are good women,” said Mr. 
Rumbold. ‘They love the children and 
train them well. I have twice sent or- 
phaos from this village to their care, and 
in each case I believe that there could noe 
have been a happier result,” 

**You’ll be charmed tf you go over to the 





house at Winstead, Mr. Lepel,’’ said Mrs. | 


Rumbold coaxingly. ‘‘Do go over and see 
yourself what it is like, Such # lovely 
house, half cevered with purple clematis, 
Virginia creeper, and a dear little chapel, 
and beautiful grounds! And the expense 
is yulte trifling—twelve or sixteen pounds 
a year, I believe, for each of the dear little 
orphans!” 

“If you speak so highly of it, | am sure | 
may take iton trust,” answered Hubert 
with asmile, He was was growing weary 
of the discussion. ‘Take the child and do 
the best for her, will you, Mra. Kumbold? 
My cousin and | will supply all tunds that 
may be needed.’’ 

“J aun sure that’s very good of you, Mr, 
Lepel. The child couldn’t be happier any- 
where than she will be at Winstead. Alfred 
will write at once about it—will you not, 

4 ltred?’’ 

Alfred bowed assent. 


“] suppose it will take afew days two set 
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“Oh, in the meantime she oan stay bere!”’ 
sald Mra, Kumbold expanaively. “She 
will be no trouble, poor thing! I can pat 
up a little bed for her in ons of the attics.” 

“She’s not very clean, 1’m afraid, Mra. 
Rumboid, She looks exceedingly black.” 

“Il expect that the black’s all on the sur- 
tace,’’ said the Reoctor’s wife, ‘You needn’t 
laugh, Alfred; Mr, Lepel knows what I 
mean, I’m sure. The child’s been in the 
workhouse ‘or more than a fortnight, and 
has left it only for the last day or two; abe 
is Just dusty and grimy with the heat and 
exercise, and will be glad of a bath poor 
thing. I'll make her look beautiful before 
she goes to Winstead, you'll see.’’ 

“Then 1 may leave her in your charge? 

it is exceedingly good of you,'’"waid Hubert 
rising to take his leave. “I don’t know 
what I should have done with her but for 
you,” 
“My dear Mr, Lepei, I’m sure the good- 
ness ls all on your side!’ cried Mra, Kum- 
bold. “I shouid not have thought of a gen- 
tleman like you, one of your family, troub- 
ling himself about a ragged miserable 
child like this litthe Westwood girl. I’m 
sure she ought to be eternaliy grateful to 
you all!” 

“Oh, by-the-bye,” said Hubert, turning 
round as he was nearing the door, “you 
have reminded me of something that I may 
as well mention now, Mrs, Kumboild! 
oblige me by not telling any one that I—we 
have anything to do with providing for the 
child, Do not speak of it to the girl herself 
or to any one in the village, And pray do 
not allude toitin conversation with my 
cousins at the Hall!” 

“If you wish it, of course! will not men- 
tion it toany one,’’ said Mra, Rumboid, 
brindling at what she conceived to be an 
imputation on her discretion, ‘You may 
trust we, lam sure, Mr, Lepel. We will 
not breath a word.”’ 

“And particularly not a word to the child 
horself,” Hubert said, turning his eyes up- 
on the Rector’s wile with such earnestness 
in their troubled depths that she was quite 
impressed. ‘'] do not wish her to be burd- 
ened with the feeling that she owes any- 
thing to ua.’’ 

“Oh, Mr. Lepel, how generous, how de- 
licate-minded!’’ cried the offusive little wo- 
man, throwing up her bands in edmira- 
tion. “Now 1 wouldn’t have believed that 
there was young inan that could be so 
thoughtful of others’ feelings—I wouldn’t 
indeed, Mr. Hubert! Must you go? Won't 
you stay and have dinner with us to- 
night?’’ 

“Thank you—no; lam engaged—e din- 
ner in town,” said Hubert hastily. ‘1 will 
leave my address’’—h6e produced a card 
from his pocket-book, and with it a ten- 
pound note—‘and this will perhaps be 
useful in getting clothes and things of that 
kind for her, If you want more, you will 
let ine know.”’ 

He escaped with diliiculty from Mra, 
Rombold’s rapturous expressions of sur- 
prise atbis liberality, and at last got out 
into the bail. 

Andrew Westwood’s tittle girl waa still 
sitting on the chair where she had been 
placed, ber hands crossed before her on her 
lap, ber bare feet swinging idly tw and fro, 
her dark eyes fixed vaguely on the trees 
and sbrubs ofthe Rectory garden, which 
she could see from the hall window, 
Hubert paused beside her and spoke, 

“} am going % leave you with this lady— 
Mre. Kumbold,"’ he said. “You know her 
already, and know that she will be kind to 
you. You are to yo W a good school, where 
I hope you will be bappy.’”’ 





The child’s eyes dilated as she |istend to 
| bim 

“Are you going away?’ she said 
Yes; | am going 
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stay here, like a good little girl, will you 
notr”’ 

“Do you want me w?"’ she said, pushing 
ber hair back from her forehead and gazing 
at him anxiously. 

“Yen, I do,’”’ 

Mhe nodded, ‘I'll stay,” sbe said curtly. 

And then abe lapsed once more into her 
former state of silence and sullenness; and 

Hubert left ber with a smile of farewell 
and a secret aspiration that he might not 
neo her again; for it seemed to him that he 
could pever look upon the face of An- 
drew Weatwood’s littie daughter without 
a pang. 

He decided to catch 
train to London, 

“You'll be late for your engagement, | 
am afraid,’’ Mre. Kambold said to him, 
thinking of his excuse for running away. 

He only siniled and nodded as he walked 
off, by way of reply. His dinner in town, 
he knew well enough, would be eaten in 
solitude at his club. 

Hie had no other engagement; but he 
would have invented half a hundred ex- 
cunes sooner than stay an hour longer than 
waa necessary under (ieneral Vane’s hos- 
pitable roof, 

He dined asilently and expeditionsly at 
his club, and then made his way through 
the lighted atreeta to his lodgings in 
HKloomabury. 

A barrister by profession, he found his 
real vocation in literature, and he liked to 
live within easy reach of libraries and 
news pa per-ofices, 

Hie had been making a fair income late- 
ly, and his earnings were very acceptable 
to him, for he was not a man of particular- 
ly economical habitea, He had about a 
hundred a year of his own, and Miss Vane 
allowed him another hundred—all eise 
had to be won by the work of his own 
hands, 

And yet, as he passed up the staircase to 
his own rooms, he was wondering whether 
he could not manage to dispense with Miss 
Vane’s hundred a year. 

He had let himself in with his latch-key, 
and the room which he entered was lighted 
only by the lamps in the street. He had 
not been expected #0 early, and his land- 
lady had forgotten to bring the lamp which 
he was in the habit of using. 

He struck a match and lit the gas, pul- 
led down the blinds, and threw himself 
with a heavy sigh into the great leathern 
arm-chair that stood before his writing- 
table. 

He felt morally tired. The events of the 
day had been such as would have tried a 
strong man’s nerve, and Hubert Lepel 
was at this time out of sorts physically as 
well as mentally. 

He had seldom gone through such hours 
of keen torture as he had borne to-day; and 
hia face—pale, worn and miserable —seem- 
6d to have lost all ita youth as he lay back 
in the great arm-chair and thought of the 
past 

lie rowe at last with an impatient word, 

“It ie madneas to brood over what can- 
not be undone,’’ he said to himself, J 
must ‘dree my own welra’ without a word 
to any living soul, Florence bas my sec- 
ret, and I have hers; to her | am bound by 
a tie that nothing on earth can break. And 
I can have no other ties, I am bad enough, 
Heaven knows, but I am not so bad as to 
render myself responsible fer the happl- 
ness of a wife, for the welfare of children, 
fora home, With this hanging over me, 
how can I hope for any happiness in life? 
fam as much under punishment as poor 
Weatwood in his prison-cell. I have no 
righta, no hopes, no love, A life sentence 
did | say that he had received? And have 
J not a life sentence too?’’ 

Ho was standing beside bis writing-table, 
and bis eyes fell upon a photograph which 
had adorned it for the last six months, It 
represented a girl’s face—a bright, pretty, 
careless face, with large eyes and parted 
siniling ipa, For the first time be did not 
admire it very much; for the firet time 
he found it a trifle soulless and vapid. 

“Poor Mary,’’ he said, with a kind of 
wonder In his eyes-—“what will she say 
when she finds that | do not go to her 
father’s house any more? 1 do not think 
that she will care very much. Nhe has 
neon iittie enough of me lately! I could 
not ask her now to link her fate with mine, 
poor obilid! She would hate me if she 
knew. Hest to forget her, as she will for- 
get me!” 

He Wook the photograph out of its frame 
and deliberately tore it across; then he set 
himself to reduce it to the smallest possible 
iragiwenta, until they lay in a littie heap on 
his writing-table. 

His lace was grave and rigid as he per- 
formed the task, but it sh« little 
of tile fancy for “Mary the 
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deep root. Henceforth it vanished from 
his lite, bis memory, his beart “Mary,” 
like all bis many other dreama, was dead 
to him, 

A knock at the door startied him as he 
completed his work. "A servant brought 
in a telegram, which he tore open hastily. 
As he expected, it was from Miss Vane. 


“Marion died this evening at seven 
0’ lock, from syncope of the heart, Funeral 
on Thursday.” 


“Another victim!’ Hubert said to him- 
self, laying down the pink paper with 
something like a groan. “Am 1 respon- 
sible for this too? A life sentence did I 
say? It would take a hundred lives to 
com pensate for eli the harm that Florence 
and I have dune!”’ 


OHAPTER VIII, 

\YNTHIA W ESTWOOD’—is that your 

C name?” ssid Mra, Kumboid. ‘Dear 

me, I always thought that it was just 
‘Jane’ or ‘Jenny’! Wouldn't it be better to 
change it, and call her something more ap- 
propriate to ber station?”’ 

“Perbaps,’’ said the injudicious Rector, 
‘she may not like to be called by a name 
that does not belong to her,’’ 

He was looking at Jeonny—or Cynthia, as 
she had just informed them that she was 
called—a transformed and greatly altered 
Cynthia under Mrs, Rumboid’s manage- 
ment—Oynthia with Ler hair out short, 
hands and face scrupulously clean, a neat 
but ugly print frock, and a coarse holland 
pluafore—a perfectivy subdued and unin- 
teresting Cynthia—uninteresting save for 
the melancholy beauty of her great dark 
wistful eyes, 

‘What she likes bas nothing to do with 
it,”” said Mra, Rumbold, rather sharply. 
‘Besides, she has another name—she told 
me #o herself—‘Cynthia J anet’—that’s what 
she was christened, she tella me. She can 
be called ‘Jane Wood’ at Winstead.’’ 

The Rector looked up in mild surprise, 

“Why not ‘Jane Westwood,’ my dear? 
‘W est wood’ is ber name.’’ 

“She had much better not be known as 
W eatwo od’s daughter,” said Mrs. Rumbold 
with decision, quite heedleas of Cynthia’s 
presence, ‘It will be against her all her 
life, 1 have told Sister Louisa about her, 
and she asked me to let her be cailed 
‘Wood.’ ‘Jane Wood’ isa nice sensible 
name’ 

“Well, as you please. You will not mind 
being called ‘Jane,’ will you, my dear?’’ 
said the Kector, mindful ofthe red fiush 
that was slowly creeping into the little pale 
cheeks, 

He wasa kindly old gentleman, in spite 
of his slow absent-minded ways; and there 
wasa very benevolent light in his eyes as 
he satin his elbow-chair, newspaper on 
knee, spectacies on nose, and surveyed the 
child who had been brought into his study 
for inspection, 

Mra, Kumbold fairly lost her patience at 
the question. 

“How can youask her such a thing, 
Alfred? Asif it was her business to mind 
one way or another! She ought to be thank- 
ful that she is so well taken care of without 
troubling about her name, ‘Jane Wood’ is 
avery good name indeed, much better 
than that silly-sounding ‘Cynthia’!’’—and 
Mra. Rumbold swept the child before her 
out of the room in a state of high indigna- 
ticn at the stupidity of all men, 

So Cynthia Westwood—or Jenny Weat- 
wood, as the Beechfield people called ner— 
was transformed into Jane Wood. She did 
not seem to object to the change. She was 
in a dazed, stunned state of mind, in which 
she understood only half of what was said 
to her, and when the scenes and faces 
around her made a very slight impres- 
sion upon her memory. One or two things 
stood out clearly from the rest, One was 
knid Vane’s sweet childish face as she 
thrust ber shilling with the hole in it into 
the little outcast hand. Cyntbia had care- 
fully hidden the coin away; she was resol- 
ved never to spend it, She took it out and 
looked at it sometimes, feeling, though she 
could not have put her feelings into words 
that it was an actual visible sign of some 
one’s kindness of heart, of some one’s love 
and pity for her. And the other thing was 
the dark melancholy face of the man who 
had brought her tothe Rectory and told 
her to be good for her father’s sake. 

She liked to think of his face best of all. 
lt wasone that she was sure she would 
never forget. She brooded over it with 
silent adoration, with a simple faith and 
confidence of its owner which would have 
cut him to the heart if he had ever dream- 
ed it. He hed been kind to her, that was all 
she knew. She rewarded him by the de- 
votion of her whole being. 

it was surely a great reward 

Lie act! 


for such a 
She did not know that it was he 








who was to pay for her going to school, tbat 
it was he wnuo bad rescued her from the 
degradation of her outcast Life. 

Mra, Rumbold kept ber word to Hubert. 
She talked vaguely in Cynthia’s presence 
ot “kind friends” who were doing ‘#0 
much”’ for her; but Cynthia associated the 
idea of “kind friends” with that of Mra, 
Kumnbold herself, was not grateful, 

The child was not old enough, and bad 
been to much stunned by the various ex- 
periences of her little life, to be very 
curious, She did not know Mrs. Lepel by 
name, or why heshould beat Beechtield 
atall. He did not often visit the Vanes, 
although he sawa good deal of his aunt 
Leonora in London. He was quite a 
stranger to half the people in the village. 

Also, Cynthia's father, now in prison for 
the murder of Sydney Vane, had not lived 
long in Beechfieid, and did not know the 
history and relationships of the Squire’s 
family, as natives of Beechfield were sup- 
posed to do. 

He had been two years in the village,and 
had rented atumbie-down ruinous cottage 
by the side of a marshy pond, which no one 
else would occupy. Here he bad lived a 
lonely life, gathering rushes from the pond 
and weeving baskets out of them, doing a 
day’s work in the fields now and then, set- 
ting snares fyr rabbits, trapping foxes and 
killing game—a man suspected by the au- 
thorities, shunned by the village reapecta- 
bilities, avoided by even those wilder 
spirits who met at the “Blue Lion” to talk 
of builocksa and to drink smail-beer. For 
he was not of a genial disposition, He was 
gruff and sur)y in speech, given neither to 
drink nor conversation—just the sort of 
man, his neighbors sald, to commit a terri- 
ble crime, to revenge himself upon a magis- 
trate who had once sent him to goal for 
poaching and had often threatened to turn 
him out of his wretched cottage by the 
pond. 

And this little girl too—the villagers were 
indignant at the way in which Cynthia 
was brought up. She was seldom seen at 
the village school, never at church or in 
Mra. Rumbo!d’s Sunday-classes, She was 
rough, wild, ignorant. 

Careful village mothers would not let 
their children play with her, and district 
visitors went out of their way to avoid her 
—for she had been known to fling stones at 
boys who had come too near her, and she 
laughed in the faces of people who tried to 
lecture her. 

Jenny Westwood was thus very little in 
the way of bearing Beechfield gossip, or 
she would have known all about Mr, Lepel 
and hissister, who acted as Miss Enid’s 
governess, and concerning whose moonlit 
walks with Miss Enid’s ‘‘papa’’ there had 
already been a good deal of conversation. 
She knew nothing of all this, 

There wasa big housea mile trom the 
village, and inthis big house lived a wicked 
cruel man who had sent her father to 
prison—so much she knew. And her 
father was now in prison for killing that 
wicked man. 

Why should one not kill the person who 
injures one? It did not seem so very terri- 
ble to Cynthia. HKefore her father had 
brought her to Beechfield, she remember- 
ed, they had travelled a good deal from 
place to place; and while they were ‘‘on 
the tramp,’ as her father expressed it, she 
had seen much of the rougher side of life, 
She had seen blows given and returned— 
fighting, violence, bloodsned. She hada 
vague idea that, tf her father had killea 
Mr, Vane, it was psrhaps not the first time 
that he bad taken the life of a fellow-man, 

Mrs. Kumbold certainly showed much 
kindness in taking this forlorn little girl 
into her spotiess well regulated household, 
even for a week, until matters were settled 
with the authorities of the workhouse 
which she had quitted and to the orphan- 
age to which she was going. 

The Rectory servants were indignant at 
having the society of ‘‘a murderer’s child’”’ 
forced upon them. If she had stayed 
much longer, they would have given no- 
tice in a body. 

But fortunately Mrs. Rumbold was able 
to arrange matters with the Winstead NSis- 
ters very speedily, and the day following 
the funeral of Mra. Sydney Vane—laid to 
reat beside her husband only three months 
after his untimely déeath—saw Cynthia's 
little box packed, and herself, arrayed in 
nea; but very unbecoming garments, con- 
veyed by Mrs. Rumbold to the charitable 
precincts of St. Elizabeth’s Orphanage at 
Winstead, where she was introduced to the 
black-robed, white-capped Sisters and a 
crowd of blue-cloaked children like her- 
self as Jane Wood, orphan, from the vil- 
lage of Beechfield, in Hants. 

However, Mrs, Rumbotd told the whole 
of Cynthia's st ry to the Sister 1 

tne rpnanage a 


aweet-faced motherly 
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woman who looked as if children were dear 
to her. 

The one reservation made by the Rector’s 
wite referred to the person or persona who 
were to pay tbe child’s expenses, Their 
names, she said emphatically, were never 
to be mentioned. 

The good sister smiled, and thought to 
herself that the very reservation told its 
own story. Of course it was the Vanes 
who were thus providing for Cynthia 
Westwood'’s continued absence from 
their village. It was natural perhaps, 

She noticed that the child showed no 
sign of sorrow at parting from Mrs. Rum- 
bold, She looked white, tired, almost stu- 
petied. Sister Louisa took hold of the 
littie hands and found them cold and 
trembling. 

When the Rector’s wife was gone, the 
good woman—“the mother of the chil. 
dren,’ as she was sometimes called—drew 
the little gir] to her knee and kissed her 
tenderly. 

It needed very little real affection toocal! 
forth a response in Cynthia’s yearning 
heart. She burst into tears and buried her 
face in the mother’s ample bosom, won 
from that moment to ali the claims of love 
and duty, and a religion of which she as 
yet had scarcely heard the name, 

As time went on, Mrs. Rumboid received 
letters trom Sister Louisa relative to Jane 
Wood's progress. Jane Wood was, on the 
whole, a very satisfactory pupil. 

She was a gir! of strong will and strong 
passions, often in disgrace, and yet a uni- 
versal favorite. She possessed more than 
usual ability, and soon caught up with the 
girls of her own age who had at first been 
far in advance of her in class; then she 
surpassed them, and began to attract atten- 
tion; and at the end of two years Mre, 
Rumbold received aletter which perplexed 
her so sorely that she sent it once to Mr, 
Hubert Lepel, who was still living a bach. 
elor-lite in London. 

The letter, from Sister Louisa, was to the 
etiect that Jane Wood, tle girl from Beech- 
field, had developed a great talent for 
music, and seemed very superior to the 
station of domestic service for which she 
had been designed. The Sister received 
twenty or thirty boarders—-daughters of 
gentiemen for the most part, for whom or- 
dinary terms were paid—in addition to the 
orphans; these girls of asuperior class were 
educated by the Sisters, and often remain- 
ed at St. Elizabeth’s until they were eigh- 
teen or nineteen. Ifthe amount paid for 
Jane Wood could be increased to forty 
pounds a year, the Sisters proposed toedu- 
cate her as a governess; with her talent for 
music and other accomplishments, they 
were quite sure that the girl would turn 
out a credit to her kind patrons and patro- 
neases, as well as to St. Elizabeth's, 

Mr. Lepel sent back an auswer by return 
of post. Jane Wood—he knew her by no 
other Obristian name—was to have every 
advantage the good sisters could give her. 
If she had talents they were to be culti- 
vated. 

When she was old enough to be placed 
out in the world to earn herown living, this 
allowance would of course cease; tiil then, 
and while she wanted help, her friends 
would provide for her. 

“So Westwood’s child is to be made & 
lady of!” said Mrs, Rumbold, laying down 
the letter with a sense of virtuous indigua- 
nation. ‘Well, 1 hope that Mr, Lepel 
won't repent it. I wonder what Mires Vane 
thinks of it?’”’ 

But Miss Vane had never even heard the 
name of Jane Wcod. 

Hubert Lepel was gradually achieving 
literary success. But the road to success Is 
often stony and beset with thorns and 
briars, His name was oecoming known as 
that of a writer of popular fiction; he had a 
play in hand of which the people prognos- 
ticated great things, 

For all these reasons he was much wo 
busy to give any special attention t the af- 
fairs of the child at St. Elizabeth’s School. 
He agreed to Sister Louisa’s proposition, 
and sent money forthe girl’s education — 
that was all he could do, And so another 
year went by, and then another, and ie 
heard nothing more about Jane Wood. 

But at the close of a London season, when 
town was emptying fast and the air was be- 
coming exhausted, and everybody who 
had a chance of going into the country was 
sighing to be off, it occurred to Hubert 
Lepel to wonder how the child that he had 
betriended was progressing. It took little 
time for him to mske up his mind that he 
wouid go down to Winstead and see thé 
school, which was quite a show-place and 
had been a great deal talked about. A card 
and a line from a clerical friend would in- 
troduce him, and bis literary work gavé 
inspect tne 
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meant to write an article upon it. He did 
not intend to say why he had come, 

The building occupied by the Sisters of 
St. Elizabeth was certainly beautiful and 
picturesque, Hubert remembered with a 
half-smile the enthusiastic praise that Mre. 
Kambold ‘bad bestowed upon it. The 
chapel, an exquisite little gem of Gothic 
architecture, stood in the centre, flanked 
by twolong gray wings appropriated to 
the schoolgirls and their teachers, the 
Orpbanage and the Sisterhood. 

St. Elizabeth’s was becoming quite a 
noted school for girls, especially among 
persons of bigh Anglican proclivities; and 
in surveying the lovely buildings, the ex- 
quisitely-kept grounds, the smooth lawns 
and shrubberies which met his eye, Hub- 
ert could not but acknowledge that the 
outer appearance of the place was all that 
could be desired, 

The school-buildings were swathed in 
purple clematis and roses; there was a 
pleasant hum of voices, even of laughter, 
trom some of the deep mulioned windows; 
and be saw bosts of children sporting on the 
jawn in thedistance, The scene was bright, 
peacetul, and Joyous. Hubert Lepel felt a 
momentary thrill of relief; he had dcne 
well for Westwood’s child—he need not re- 
proach himself on that score, 

A portress witha rosy smiling face ad- 
mitted him intoa visitors’ room, a smal! 
but cosy place with vases of flowers on the 
table, sacred pictures and black-and-white 
crucifix on the yellow-washed walls. Here 
a Sister cladin conventual garb came to 
enquire his business, 

Tne stillness of the hoase, the unfamilar 
aspect of the woman’s dresses, reminded 
Hubert of some French and Fiemish 
Komanist convents which he had visited 
abroad. He was cbarimed with the like- 
ness, It was something, he said to him- 
self, to find such serenity, such sweet pia- 
cidity of life, possible in the very midet of 
nineteenth-century England, with all her 
turmoil and bustle and distraction. He did 
not discuss with himself the question as to 
whether the life led by the inmates of these 
retreats was wholeésome or agreeable; it 
was siinply on the aesthetic side that its as- 
pect pleased him. Heocould fancy him- 
selt for a moment in the depths of a foreign 
land or far back in remote mediaeval 
times, 

vould he see the buildings, the church, 
the school, the orphanage? Oh, certainly! 
Nister Agnes, who had come to him, would 
be pleased to show him everything. 

She was very pleasant in manner, and he 
had no difficulty in obtaining from her any 
amount of information about the institu- 
tion, itseemed that he had by chance 
come on a festival day, and every one was 
making holiday. 

The children were all out in the fields or 
garden; he could see their schoolrooms and 
dormitories and refectory. They were ail 
rather bare, exquisitely clean, airy, full of 
the most recent improvements as regard- 
ed educational appliances, 

‘This is the Orphanage building,”’ Sister 
Agnes explained. ‘*‘We do not generally 
show the class-rooms belonging to the 
olber school; but, as all the ladies are out, 
you may see them if you like,” 

So Hubert peeped into the rooms occu- 
pied by the girl-boarders, who were on a 
different footing from the orphans, and 
whose surroundings, though simple, were 
almost elegant in their simplicity. The 
furniture was of good artistic design, the 
windows were emblazoned in jewel-like 
colors, and the proportions of the rooms 
were stately as those of an Oxtord college 
hall, 

Hubert smiled a little at the picture of 
W estwood’s ragged daughter amidst all 
thiw magnificence, 

Last of all he was shown the chapel, the 
most beautiful building of the place, and 
on this day in particular largely decorated 
with the choicest flowers. 

As they were coming out, a bel! began to 
ring, and presently they met a procession 
ot school-girls, all dressed alike in white 
frocks and broad hats, on their way to 
some afternoon service of prayer and 
praise, 

Hubert scanned their faces heedfully as 
they passed by, but he could not find one 
amongst them that reminded him of the 
thin countenance, the gipsy eyes of the 
convict Westwood’s child, 

He could not resist the temptation to ask 
a uestion, 

“Have you not here,” he said, ‘a girl 
called Jane Wood?” 

Sister Agnes gazsod at him in astonish- 
ment, and the tears suddenly rushed into 
her eyes, 

“Do you know anything of Jane Wood?’’ 


she cried excitedly. “Oh, you ask for her 
ata very critical time! She has been with 
r years, and we loved her as our 





own child; but she ran away from us two 


days ago, and we have not seen the girl 
since!” 





CHAPTER IX, 


HAT do you mean?” said Hubert, 
W starting in his turn. “The girl 
gone?”’ 

Sister Agnes was in tears already. 

‘Let me fetch Sister Louisa or the Kev- 
erend Mother to you!”’ she cried. “They 
know all about it—as far as anybody can 
know anything. You—you are one of her 
friends perhaps? Oh, the dear child—and 
we loved her so dearly!” 

Hubert was looking pale and stern. He 
had stopped short on the gravelied patb- 
way, half-way between the chapel and the 
entrance to the school. 

The beauty, the interest of the place was 
lost upon him atonce, He cared only to 
hear what had become of the child whom 
he hid fondly imagined he was benefit- 
ing. 

If she had been unhappy, if she had run 
away intothe wide world on account of 
ill-treatment by her teachers and fellow- 
pupils, was he not to blame? He ought to 
have come to the place before and made 
inquiries, not left her fate to the light 
words of Mra, Rumbold or some unknown 
Sister Louisa, 

He had made himself responsible for her 
education; was he not in some sort respon- 
sible tor her happiness as well? 

These qcestions made his face look very 
dark and grave as he stood once more in 
the visitors’ room, awaiting the arrival of 
the lady whom Sister Agnes had called 
Sister Louisa, and whose letters to Mrs, 
Rumbold be remembered that he had 
read. 

He felt himself prejadiced against her 
beiore she arrived; but, when be saw her, 
he was compelled to own that she had a 
very attractive countenance. 

The face itself, framed in ita setting of 
white and black, was long and pale, but 
beautifal by reason of ita sweetness of ex- 
pression; the gray eyes were fuil of tender- 
ness, yet full of grief. 

There were marks of tears upon her face 
—the only one that the visitor had seen 
that was at all dolorous; and yet, noting 
her serene brow and gentie lips, Hubert, 
man of the world as he was, and more 
ready to cavil and despise than to admire, 
said tc aimeelf that, if any woman could 
make a young girl love her, surely this 
woman would not fail! 

“You wisb,’’ he said, “to ask some «ues- 
tions about our pupil Jane Wood?’ 

“1 do indeed. I am very much surprised 
to hear that she has left you.” 

“May Iask whether you haveany au- 
thority from our friend Mra, Rumbold to 
inquire?” 

“Mra, Ruimbold takes her authority from 
me,’’ said Hubert quietly. 

Then, as the Sister looked at him with a 
little uncertainty in her mild gray eyes, he 
feltin his pocket and drew outa pocket- 
book. 

“I think 1 havea letter here from Mrs, 
Rumbold which will establish my claim to 
make inquiries, It is a mere chance that I 
have not destroyed it; but itis here, and 
will serve as my credentials perhapa,”’ 

Sister Louisa took the letter from his 
band and looked atit. it was the one 
which Mra. Rumboild had written to Mr, 
Lepel when she had heard of Jane Wood's 
talent for music and other accomplish- 
ments from ‘the mother of the children” 
herseif, 

The good Sister smiled sadly as she gave 
it back. 

‘s\] pee now who you are, Mr, Lepel. You 
are really this poor child’s great friend and 
helper.” 

“] am acting for my family, of course,”’ 
said Hubert, a little stifiy. ‘‘The girl has 
naturally no rigbt to expect anything from 
us; but we were sorry for her desolate por- 
tion,”’ 

“Yea, poor ehild—she basa hard lot to 
bear.’’ 

If Hubert was stung by this asseveration, 
be did not show it, 

“] always heard that she was very happy 
here,’’ he said. 

“And so she was—or she seemed to be,”’ 
said Sister Louisa, with energy. ‘She was 
a great favorite, siways at the top of the 
classes, always full of life and spirit, 
always bright and engaging. Poor Janie! 
To think thatshe should bave left us in 
this way!” 

“Why did she leave you, and how?” 

“Mr, Lepel,’’ said the Sister, ‘‘if 1 tell 
you that our Janie hada fault, you won’t 
think hardly of ber or of us? A girl of fif- 
teen is not often perfect, and we aré some- 
times obliged to reprove, even to punish, 
those under our charge; and yet | assure 

you there was nota person in the nouse, 








woman or child, who did not love poor 
Janie,’’ 

“I am to understand, then, that she was 
under punishment?” 

Sister Louisa shook her head slightly 
and sighed. She felt that it was difficult 
to make this young man of the world un- 
derstand that giris of fifteen were some- 
times exceedingly trying totheir elders 
and superiors; but she would do her best, 

‘Jane was very affectionate,’’ she said, 
‘but passionate in temper, and obstinate 
when thwarted. She had acurious amount 
of pride—much more than one would us 
ually find in so young a girl or one of her 
extraction. Her high spirits too were a 
snare to her. She was reproved three days 
ago for laughing aloud in chapel; and, as 
she showed an unsubmissive spirit,she was 
sent into a room alone in order to meditate. 
Into this room one of our lay Sisters went 
by accident, not knowing that Jane Wood 
was there for seclusion, and began to talk 
to her. This young woman, Martha by 
name, came from the neighborhood of 
Beech field, and happened to mention Mrs. 
Rumbold,.”’ 

“Ah, I see!” Hubert exclaimed involun- 
tarily. 

‘‘Janle questioned her about the piace— 
questioned her particularly, 1 believe, 
about a gentioman that she remembered, 
1 think, Mr. Lepel, that she must have 
been thinking of yourself, according to the 
description that Martha tells us she gave 
of him; but Martha could not tell her your 
name, which it seems the ohild did not 
know. lt was natural perhapsthat Martua 
should pass on to the subject of the tragedy 
at Beechfield— the murder of Mr, Sydney 
Vane and the terrible fate of the imur- 
derer.”’ 

Sister Louisa paused for a moment—it 
seemed to her that the young man’s dark 
handsome face had turned exoeedingly 
pale, 

He was leaning againat the wall, close to 
the window; he moved aside a littie, as if 
he did not wish her to see his face, and 
begged her to proceed with her story, 

She went on. 

“Martha’s tale at this point becomes con- 
fused; either she is not sure of what she 
said or ia reluctant to repeatit. Some slur, 
some imputation was no doubt thrown 
upon the name of Janie’s father; and | be- 
lieve she thought that Martha knew her 
story and was insulting her, Atany rate, 
the whole eastab.ishment was roused by 
asound of screams proceeding from the 
room. We rushed thither, and found 
Martha crouching in a corner, shrieking 
hysterically, and declaring that Miss Wood 
was going to murder her; while Janie— 
poor Janie——’’ 

“1 can imagine it,’’ said Hubert, in a low 
tone; while Sister Joulisa paused for 
breath—and perhaps to recover the calin- 
ness that she had lost, 

“Our poor Janie,’’ proceeded the kind- 
hearted woman, “was like one who had 
gone nad. She was white as death, her 
eyes were flaming, he bands clenched; but 
all that she seemed able tosay were the 
words, ‘My father was innocent—innocent 
—innocent!’ I should think that she re- 
peated the words a hundred times, (reat- 
ly to our sorrow, Mr, Lepel, the whole 
story then came out, We could not silence 
either Martha or poor Janie— who, I really 
think, did not know what she was saying. 
in spite of our etlortato keepthe matter 
quiet, in a very short time the whole house 
—Histers, boarders, servants—all knew 
Jane Wood’s sad history.’’ 

[TO BE OUNTIMNUBD, | 
o i <A = 

GuaRD Your TEMPER,—The most com- 
mon form of unhealthy excitement ia un- 
controllable rage, In olden times, when 
men lived much in the open air, ate and 
drank like pigs, and slept likethe same 
unclean brutes, a fit of savage passion was 
of common occurrenc4, and did not leave 
very serious consequences behind. 

Butin these days, when the nervous sys 
tem is a thousand times more sensitive and 
delicate, when digestion is doubtful and 
nieep a coy goddeas, easy to drivejaway and 
difficult to bring back again, a man should 
think twice before he allows himself to cross 
the border-line between reined-in anger 
and furious runaway rage, 

Such state of mind, now euphemiistically 
called a “nerve storm,”’ takes it out of some 
men terribly. They feel after it « profound 
exhaustion and lassitude which may en- 
dure for hours, The digestion is often im- 
paired, the liver disurdered and the heart 
and brain injured. 

A wan who habitually indulges in vio- 


lent rage is laying up for himself a store of 
ilis against advancing age, the least may 
be a general palsy, the greatesta sudde 
and fatal fit of apopiery 








Bric-a-Brac, 


Tue NutmRo,—The fruit of the nutmeg 
in appearance resembles a pear, and, when 
ripe, opens and displays the nut covered 
with a beautiful rec coating of mace. The 
nuts are picked from the tree, put into bas- 
kets, and taken to places where they are 
husked and placed on shelves, They are 
then partially roasted over a siow fire un- 
Ul all the moistare is extracted, After this 


they are cooled, and are then ready for 
sale. 





“THIRTREN,”’—London has a “Thirteen 
Club." Ite heroic members bind them- 
selves to dine together on the thirteenth 
of every month and to ait downthir- 
teen at a table. They propose also to 
set at defiance other conventional super- 
sitions, and, among other things, to «pli! 
saltattable and to walk under a ladder 
whenever they have the opportunity of 
doing #0, and when thereis no risk of being 
smeared with paint, 


W HOLESALR,.—A loud kim ia the Ice- 
landic mode of salutation at meeting and 
parting. The peasant kinses the daughters 
of the magistrate, and they kias him in re- 
turn, The pastor is also kissed on Sunday 
after service by all his flock. In short, a 
kies in loeland is equivalent to our hand- 
shaking. The people are all honest. There 
is nO prison on the island; there are no 
criminala, no locks, bolita, or bara; but 
drunkenness is a very common vice. 


PorK.—Anthony is the patron saint of 
pork-butchers, and all over Kurope his 
figure is painted on their shop fronta, An 
old inn sign read, “Put your trust in God, 
and be comforted for this sign of the (iood 
Sow,"’ which may have been originally 
Anthony’s pig. In Portugal the boys still 
call after a Jew in the street, ‘iri, (iri, 
(Pig, Pig) do you want more bacon?’ a 
relic of the days when a Jew waa forced to 
eat a piece of bacon as evidence that he had 
abjured Judaisin; in 1690 a Jew was burn- 
ed for refusing this teat. 


CaTs IN OLD ENGLAND,—Cats are sup- 
posed ©) bave been brought into England 
from the Island of Cyprus by some foreign 
merchants who came toltber for tin. In the 
old Welsh laws a kittenfrom its birth till 
it could see was valued ata penny, when 
it began to mouse at twopence, and after it 
had killed mice at fourpenoe, which was 
the price of acalf. Wild cats were kept by 
the ancient kings for bunting. The ofjicers 
who had charge of these cats seem to have 
had appointments of equal consequence 
with the masters of the king’s hounds, 


THK MATAKKLB Way.—In Matabele- 
land a wife conta five cows; this is paid to 
the girl’s father by the happy man. The 
price varies with the rank of the dusky 
damae!l, sometimes as much as fifty cows 
being demanded; but in such cases part of 
the cows are returned with the girl as 
aowry. Thenan ox is killed before the 
girl’s “kraal,”’ she is annointed with the 
blood, and # dance ensues, which termi- 
nates the wedding. ‘I'he Matabele country 
is beyond the Transvaal, between the 
Limpopo and /Zambeal rivers, and tive or 
six hundred miles from Delagoa Hay, on 
the African east coast, 


TRAVELLING IN 1760.—The nobility and 
gentry wok their jJourneysin ponderous 
coaches drawn by tour horses. Those 
coaches were laden on the top with piles of 
trunks and boxes, while #ix or seven per 
sons witb a lap dog would be stowed with- 
in. There was alwaye a substantial larder 
en board to avert any risk of famine. A 
venison pasty, boiled fowls, a brawn, and 
other viands were provided, while all dan- 
ger of thirst was averted by vottles of us 
quebeugh,cherry brandy, cinnamon water, 
sack, and strong beer, The convoy waa jro- 
tected by a basket-hilted sword, # blunuer- 
buss, a bag of bullets, and «horn of gun- 
powder. 


AN OuUT-AND-OUT WOMAN-HATER, —Nt, 
Cuthbert would bave no female creature 
about his place in Lindisfarne, not sufter- 
ing even a 0OW, saying, ‘Where a cow is 
there must bea woman, and where there 
in a woman there must be mischief.’ In 
the cathedral at Durham dedicated to him 
a black cross in the pavoment marked the 
spot beyond which no wotnan was allowed 


to pass, In 1455 Kdward IJIt. and his 
queen went to the Priory at Durham, 
where they lodged together. In the mid 
die of the night a monk broke rudely into 
their room, saying t» the queen that St 
Cuthbert loved not her sex, and that she 
must upand go. The queen tumbied out 
of bed undressed as she was, and spentihe 
reat of the night ithe ohurch prayin, 
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IN HER GARDEN, 


nY 8. } 
The daffodils hang 
done 
Anemone an itu 
Abuve the ve 
Ae my! 
‘ay 


trooping theca 


closing, every one, 
of purpie afay, 
jostow of the 


lp were 
w eu aeet ay fare 


© walked tn her garden at 


Al, eweethoar ) iby garden wert that same April 
yw sunset vet hung upon the hill, 


oa breezes yet view thy locks 


If that eame ve 
If thoee fond «ven 
astray, 
if my rgarden at closing of the 


jowe atfll walked he 


lay 


Maybe tha » the moonehine at deadest of the 
night 

Mie yet doth etep those alleys ail clothed upon with 
white, 

Hut never more forever while sunsets face away 

‘ball my love waitin her garden et closing of the 
day. 
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SIBYL’S CONCERN. 


BY THK AUTHOK OF “‘BTRANGERS BTILL,” 


“PRINCK AND PEASANT,” ‘““THEH 


LIGHTS OF HOCKHY,”’ “a 


WOMAN ASIN,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER VI, 


T was nearly eleven o'clock before Mr, 

| Vollard’s well-known ring was beard at 

the door that evening, and something 

in his wife's face, as she ran to meet him 

as usual, checked hia affectionate greet- 
Ing. 

“Well, dariing—am I late? 
you are tired out with 
me!" 

Then, with asudden anxious 6x pression, 
as he entered the room- 

“Why, what's the matter with 
Nothing bas gone wrong, I hope. 

It was not by any means an unnecessary 
queation, for an bour of quiet refiection had 
served to rob both girls of all thelr former 
brightness and animation, as littie by little 
the amusing aspect of the evening's @xpe- 
rience seemed to fade away,and Ita possible 
sOrlOUN CONKEG UeNCESs Were FeEEn more and 
more clearly. 

It would bave been a very unsyimpathe- 
tic nature indeed that did not atonce soent 
trouble in the air! 

Sibyl had lapsed into silence,and greeted 
her host with a wan simile, instead of her 
usual bright greeting. 

Oaroline’s white forehead showed unus- 
ual wrinkles, and there were decided signs 
of nervousness in ber manner, 

“Oh, no, nothing wrong; ub we have had 
a Inost exciting evening?’ 

Indeed!’ 

Mr. Pollard sat down,and com posed bhim- 
self to listen, with evident curiosity. 

The roe gf of bis wife’s doings always 
Interested him; but for onee Carrie felt 
his steady loving gaze to be rather eimbar- 
raasing. 

It was rather mean of Sibyl, she could not 
help thinking, to ait there in such absolute 
silence, and leave to her the onus of telling 
what she feared would be the unwelcome 
news of thelr adventure; but it was of no 
use beating about the bush, 

She burst into the recital in as lively and 
off-hand a manner as she could possibly 
assume, reading aloud Caskell’s letter, 
iniinicking the various speakers, Nibyl's 
expressions of incredulity and dismay, her 
own anxiety and impatience, and Aimy’s 
mischievous triumph, her voice growing 
ever more and more tremulous and excited 
and her laughter more forced under the 
listener's chilling silence, until at length 
the deneuement was reached, and she 
paused, breathiess and aggrieved, 

“Why don’t you laugh, WIII?’’ 

“] don’t see anything to laugh at! Do 
you mean to say that tule letter is actually 
sent (hen—posted?’’ 

“George took it down tothe chief office, 
Yoa, it must have gone by now!” 

*Preposteroua!’’ Mr, Pollard 
his feet, and paced about the 
don’t Know what you've been thinking 
about! You muastall bave taken leave of 
your senses!) This is altogether beyond a 
joke, It wasone thing dressing up, and 
baving @ little barmiless fun among your- 
sol Vos; but to take a step like this——"’ 

He mtopped short, with a gesture of iim- 
pationce, and frowned heavily, 

Caroline, who had never seen her good- 
natured Lusband so thoroughly roused, was 
oomplelely subdued, and could only mur- 
mur the feeblest protest. 

“Ob, Will, don’t be croas, we didn’t in- 
tend to do anything wrong! We never 
tLhought—"’ 

**Thought—thought—then you ought to 
have thought! There's no excuse in that! 
You are notacouple of children to play 
dangerous tricks tn ignorance!’ 

“Well, what would you have had us do? 
There was only a quarter of an hour w de 
cide in—we had only just time to catch the 
last post.’’ 

“There are such things as telegrams in 
the world! You might have waited unt! 
1 came home, and let me manage it for 
you,” 

*]’m sure l wish we bad.’ 

“Al any rate, you should have taken the 
reepor ty of what vou lid r! your 
iers! lo trifle t ther wo 
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ened face, with the pitiful droop of ber 
checked his rapidly rising anger; he 
looking at ber in silenee for a few mo- 
ments, and bis voice, when be spoke again, 
bad resumed something of its ordinary 
gentle tone, 

**Well, don’t look like that, Miss Sibyl! 
I know you did not intend to anything on- 
kind—indeed, from what 1 hear, it seems 
that you had not much choice in the matter 
—that you were hurried into writing the 
letter before you had time to think twice 
about it. I’m sure would never have 
done such a thing if it had been otherwise. 
It’s rather serious, you know, to write a 
lotter in another person’s name, You might 
tind the consequences exceedingly unpiea- 
sant if it were ever found oat.”’ 

‘I shall have to go to prison then, I sup- 
pore, as it is iny fault!” sald Oaroline,gulp- 
ing suspiciously, and feeilng very forlorn 
and ill-used at being thus blamed, “I 
made her write it; put I meant it all for the 
best, whatever happens. I was so terrified 
at the idea of bis coming down to-morrow, 
and going straightto see Mary Catherine. 
1 was thinking of you all the time, and 
trying to prevent anything that would vex 
you.” 

‘‘My dearie, I know that very well; but 
it is not like theeto take such means to 
hinder it. Why coald George not have 
written plainly toexplain the whole truth 
of the matter?’’ 

“Oh, that was my faalt!’’ 

This time it was Sibyl who spoke, 

‘| would not let them teli—I couldn’t 
bear him to be told while I was down here; 
I begged them to walttilll was safely 
home again,” 

“I think you are wrong; but, even 80, 
there are surely half a dozen waysin which 
you might —~ pd ge him oft! If I bad only 
been at home! blame George Lee ex- 
ceedingly; he had had plenty of time to 
think the matter out, and should have 
known better than to let you take such a 
mad step—to forge another person’s 
name!’’ 

“Oh, Mr. Pollard, please don’t frighten 
me! You don’t know how 1 regret it 
I would give the world to have that letter 
back! {jut you don’t really think I shail 
be found out? You don’t think I—l 

” 


‘No, no, no—I don't fora minute, Miss 
Sibyl! It’sthe principle of the thing I’m 
thinking obout, Besides, I like poor Mary 
Catherine, and am sorry for her; and I 
think it Is decidedly going too far to play 
practical jokes with strangers, under cover 
of herneme, If you made it quite clear to 
Gaskell that you could not receive him, 
there’s no danger of his coming. I suppose 
you put it strongly?” 

“Oh, I'm quite sure he won’t come!”’ 

Siby! blushed and cowered once more 
before unwelcome memories of her hasty 
words, 

“That’s right! Carrie, come here, and 
don’t lcok so miserable. I’ve had my say 
out,and am not going to be cross any more; 
I'll reserve inyself for George to-morrow 
morning. When three feather-heads like 
yours get together, one must expect wmis- 
ohiet; but a staid Friend like Lee ought to 
have more ballast, I shall tell him so, and 
see inyself that he makes a full explana- 
tion t Gaskell as soon as possible—that 
must not be left to chanoce.”’ 

“| wish Mr, Gaskell were at the bottom 
of the sea!’’ 

Carrie was still somewhat ruftied and de- 
pr . 
‘tie wants ballast, I should think! If 
people do such extraordinary things, they 
ought to ex to be made fun of! It was 
absurd sending such a letter? 1 call it 
ridiculous—almost impertinent, after one 
solitary meeting!”’ 


I] don’t agree with you. I think it was 
an uncommonly plucky,manly thing to do 
—just what Ishould have expected from 
the oid Ralph Gaskell of our school-days. 
Suppose a man drifw across a girl, and is at 
onee powerfully attracted—1 believe in love 
at first sight—what is be to do? Trust to 
chance to meet her again, when he knows 
it’s a thousand toone if heever so much as 
catches a glinipse of her; or condescend to 
tricks and pretences, trump up excuses for 
dogging her footsteps, or getting invitations 
to ineet her? It’s fifty times more honorable 
simply to ask permission to continue the 
acquaintance, as Gaskell has done. I ad- 
mire the way he has behaved, and am 
heartily sorry for the disappointment aad 
vexation which this will be to him. He is 
not the sort of man to write a thing that he 
does not mean to the full, and it won’t 
make bis rejection any more easy to bear 
when he tinds out, socner or later, that he 
bas been nade a fool of, Well, Miss Sibyl, 
ainong all pad victims I’1l warrant you 
will not find many to compare with r 
old Ralph!’’ ie 

“]’m quite sure she will, then! William, 
I thou ht you promised not to be nasty any 


longer 

“Did I?’—and Mr, Pollard laaghed. 
“Well, 1 won’t then! After all, a sharp 
cure isasbort cure, The shock of the dis. 
covery way help to disperseany lingering 
regrets better than anything else.’ 

“J—I think I will goto bed, please!’’ 

Sibyl! rose hastily from her low chair and 
stood before her friends, hoiding out her 
band with a nervous agitation of manner 
which could not fail to attract their notice; 
her \ips were compressed, her eyes bright 
with tears just ready to fall. The good 
nights were exchanged almost in silence, 
but the mnoment the door had closed Carrie 
turned reproachfully to her husband. 

“There, gon ve madehercry! You were 
unkind! id you not see she was very 
nearly breaking down?’’ 

“] believe she was, poor girl! Well, | 

se you | won’t say another word. 

the hatchet. Don’t you 


we pury 
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revive the subject either, Let the thing drop; 
it was a pure piece of thoughtlessness which 
can’t be undone now. We're all sorry,and 
the best thing to be done is to make ita for- 
bidden topic. Do you understand?”’ 

Carrie amented meekiy, only too thank- 
ful to endeavor to forget such a disagree- 
able topic. It seemed very hard to remem- 
ber all her painstaking! efforts to please 
Mary Catherine, her self-control under un- 
merited reproof, her persevering ge - 
nature and consideration, and then to think 
how it might all be swept away by this one 
hasty thoughtless act. 

Caroline tos been so unaccustomed to 
blame for the past two years that it was 
peculiarly hard to bear; she was thankful 
to lay her tired head upon her bhusband’s 
shoulder, and in bis recovered tenderness 
forgot the day’s disturbing elements. 

. e . * ° 2 


“Well, Miss Aythea, what do you think 
of our old-fashioned garden?”’ 

It was Joshua Wortbington who spoke, 
when at last, having finished the formal 

reeting of hia guests, ho was able to leave 
Fis post, and wander where inclination led 
him. 

Sibyl was standing with Mrs. Pollard, a 
littie away from the crowd of pleasure- 
seekers, limening to her explanations and 
histories of the various groups as they pas- 
eed, and noting the strange costumes with 

r enjoyment. 

arrie too was in a flutter of excitement, 
feeling all the reflected glory ofone who 
had brought with her the belle of the as- 
sembly; for Sibyl, in her pale primrose 
draperies, softened by crepe and lace, with 
asun-hat ofthe finest muslinand vaien- 
ciennes tilted down over ber lovely face, 
and abuncb of Marshal Niel roses in her 
belt, was a creature far removed from even 
the prettiest and smartest ofthe Brierley 
belles; and there had been just a touch of 
coldness in Annie Riley’s greeting as she 
beld out ber hand in sal utation— 

“Well! Armed for conquest?’ How many 
hearts do you intend to break to-day?” 

Then there had followed a little jarring 
laugh which amazed Sibyl, and brought an 
expression of pain into Carrie’s eye... 

Annie was not looking her best, in spite 
of all her efforts; her dead-white dress and 
bat did not suit her nearly so well as the 
plain dark costume ofthe morning and, 
standing by Sibyl Aythea’s side, what 
smal! stock of good looks she had seemed 
to desert her. Nevertbeless, having once 
joined her friends, she did not seem dis- 
posed to move, and was atiil standing be- 
side them when Joshua Worthiugton ap- 
proached. 

“Well, Miss Aythea, what do you think 
of our old-fashioned garden?’’ 

Sibyl started. Mr. Worthington had ap- 
proached so quietly and unexpectedly that 
though Annie had been conscious of his 
presence forsome moments past, Sibylonly 
pecame aware of it atthe sound of his voice; 
but the question was one which admitted 
of only the warmest reply. 

“Ob, iv’s tue most beautiful garden I 
have ever seen! I have heard a good deal 
about it since I caine, but i never imagined 
it was anything like thia.’’ 

“] am giad you like it; it is a little differ- 
ent from other people’s—that is the charin, 
I think; but I suould like vou to see our 
ferneries; they are very good in their way. 
Will you kindly allow me to show them to 
your”’ 

Sivyl turned to her friend, but Joshua 
made haste to continue before she had time 
tos k. 

“Oh, we won't trouble Mrs, Pollard; she 
has seen them so often that it will oniy be 
a bore to her, I’m afraid! We will leave 
her for a few minutes’ talk with Miss Riley, 
Tuey’ve always a lot of gossip to get 
through—haven’t you, Annie?’”’ 

Annie made no reply, but fixed her eyes 
steadily upon his face for a moment, witha 
sorrowful intentness which could not have 
failed to open Sivyi’s eyes to the true state 
of affairs if she had seen it; Dut she wastoo 
much occupied in making grimaces of dis- 
satisfaction to Caroline, unseen by the 
others, to notice anything. 

Joshua Worthington was very suave and 
handsome, but there was something in his 
Manner sue instinctively distrusted, and 
his too evident admiration embarrassed and 
distressed her. 

‘Is this the fret time you’ve been in an 
asseinbly of (Juakers?’’ ne inquired,as they 
turned away, using the disliked title with a 
callousness that surprised her, “You must 
be amused at the exhibition, Funny lot, 
aren’t they? Isn’t it extraordinary to think 
of any women voluntarily making such 
guys of themselves?’’ 


Sibyl’s gray eyes opened wide with 


amazement, 

“Aren’t you ak riend yourself, Mr. Wor- 
thington?’’ 

“1 suppose I ani—I am at Brierley, thatis 
to say; vut Il don’t think’”’ —Joshua laughed 
asoftcomplacent laugh—“l don’t fancy | 
am elsewhere. This yeneration is not so 
strict as the last, Miss Aythea.”’ 

“Evidently not, What does your grand- 
father think of such very variable princi- 
ples?”’ 

“The oid boy? You don’t suppose I am 
80 foolish as to tell bim auything of this 
sort? He thinks I am one oi the moat ex- 
emplary of the younger members—hopes 
to see me a minister before he dies—rejoices 
every day of his lifein my faithfulness two 
the cause, [ believe!’’ 

Joshua stroked bis moustache, and Siby! 
compressed her lips and tossed back her 
head. 

“He is the most detestable young man I 
have have met!”’ she told nerself em phati- 
cally,then answered—‘“'I am serry for him 
then! 
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objectionable tone of tenderness in his 
voice that made bis companion instinctive. 
ly edge away from his side. “You can’t 
pat anold bead on young shoulders, Miss 
Aythea; perbaps by the time I am the gov. 
ernor’s age 1 shall be as strait-laced as he 
is. Can’t you imagine me now, a vener. 
able old fellow, perched up in the minis. 
ter’s gallery?”’ 

‘No, I can’t indeed; 1’m quite sure you 
will never be. You haven't the sort of 
face.’? 

‘‘Haven’t I?” 

Joshua felt himself complimented, be- 
ing very well satisfied witn his own ap. 

ance. 

He led the way upthe quiet shady by- 
path, and present stopped at an old treilised 
summer-house, the sides of which were al- 
most hidden by beautifal climbing roses, 

“Now you must let me pick you some 
fresb flowers for your dress, hat sort 
will you have? Those bait-biown ones wi]/ 
keep the pest, I think. Those you have 
are beginning to droop: you had better 
throw them away.” 

‘No, thank you, pray don’t trouble; I 
prefer the yellow ones,”’ 

“Yes, but] should like to gather you 
some, lt’s notrouble; it’s an honor. Roses 
are the correctthing to present to the queen 
of beauty, aren’t they?” 

**] don’t know, I’m sure. Is this the way 
to the ferneries, Mr. Worthington?”’ 

“It’s as good asany other way—better, 
because it’s longer, You’rein no burry, 
are you? Now see, Miss Aythea, here are 
three lovely buds, nearly as yellow as 
yours—-the slight pink shade is an improve- 
ment, They will go beautifully with your 
dreas,”’ 

“Thank you, I don’t think I shall change 
them. They are rather a bother to ar. 
range.”’ 

Sipyl felt a decided repugnance to wear- 
ing tlowers of Joshua Worthington’s gath- 
ering. 

“These will do very well.” 

“They look quite faded already, I assure 
you,”’ 

“I like them faded.’’ 

‘‘Ab, 1 see how it is—some more fortun- 
ate fellow has been before me! I envy 
the man who gave you tnose roses, Miss 
A ythea,’’ 

“Do you? I’vea good mind to tell him 
—he would be so surprised. It was the 
little man at the greengrocer’s shop in 
Market Street who was the tortunate indi- 
vidual In this case. We went down in the 
train this morning,and brought them home 
with us,” 

“But they will not be for Caroline!’’ 

Again be spoke in that very ot jectionable 
tone, 

“Mrs, Pollard and I bave never seemed 
to bit it off somehow. It’s not my tauit, 
for I rather like her—stylish woman, isn’t 
she? Pollard gotinto hot water with my 
people for marrying her. He and George 
Lee were supposed to be shining lights at 
one time, and it was a great blow their mar- 
rying among the daughters of Midian. 
Know Amy Lee? She’s rather pretty in her 
way, if she wouldn’t go in for tnose dread- 
ful gowns, all sleeves and no skirt; she 
would look uncommonly weil in a full 
well-draped affair like yours, now—she 
wants fulness,’’ 

“Dear me’’—Sibyl’s lip curled scornfully 
—‘you’re a reguiar fashion-book! I shall 
know where to apply in the future, when I 
want hints for appropriate costumes, I ad- 
mire Mra, Lee very much indeed, and 
should be sorry to see her dressed like 
every one else, Which way is it to the fer- 
neries now, Mr. Wortkington?”’ 

“Any wey you like.’’ 

Joshua laughed, and took the path to the 
left; but the next moment he had the grace 
to look slightly taken aback when they 
found themselves face to face with Caroline 
and Annie, who were strolling slowly 
towards them. Carrie raised her eyebrows 
for Sibyl’s face was flushed, and Joshua, 
his hands still full of the rejected roses, 
hurried past, with an evident air of embar- 
rassment, 

“Going for a stroll round, you see, Have 
some roses, Annie?’’ He held the flowers 
carelessly towards her as he spoke, and, 
after a moment’s hesitation, she took them 
from him in silence, 

“T suppose you know Annie Riley very 
well?” said Siby!, as soon as the others bad 
passed out of hearing. ‘She hes always 
lived at Brterley, hasn’t she?’’ 

‘Yes; | have known her all her life, I 
su ppose.’? 

“She is a very nice girl.’’ 

“She’s the beat girl in the world!”’ return- 
ed Joshua shortly. There wasa real ring 
of truth in his voice, and Siby! almost liked 
him at that moment; but the next minute, 
in fear least such an unreserved admission 
might iessen his attraction in another wo0- 
man’s eyes, he made hasteto qualify it. 
“Pity she’s so plain!’’ 

“I don’t think she is plain at all—I ad- 
mire her.’’ 

“Ah, you’re an angel of charity and 
generosity, you have a kind word to say 
for every one—every one but me! You're 
terribly severe upon me!”’ 

“Really, Mr, Worthington, I’m perfectly 
unavle, on so very slight an acquaintance- 
sbip,to form any judgment whatever about 
you. I have never met you before, and I 
am very —’’ 

“Now,don’t say you are unlikely to meet 
me again’’--Joshua held open a glass door 
as he spoke, and they entered the dim, 
beautiful ferneries—‘“‘don’t say anything 8° 
unkind. I have conqnered fate once, and 
I shail do it again—though I’m afraid I can 
hardly persuade the old man to give ® 
third garden-party—for the pleasure of 86 
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‘Yea, of course,this was arranged amey 
and solely for that purpose—I was deter- 
wined to get to know you!”’ 

**You are exceedingly kind!’’ 

Sibyi’s tone was frigid, but Joshua only 
laughed, perfectly self-contident and un. 
abashed. 

“Tben, if you think so, will you do mea 
little kindness in return? William Pollard 
has not honored me with an invitation since 
his marriage, but a word from you, his 
wife’s guest, would surely——”’ 

“Mr, Pollard must choose hisown guests, 
Mr. Worthington. Ishould not dream of 
dictating to himinthe matter. I think I 
had better go back now. Your ferns are 
lovely; but I think Carrie will be wonder- 
ing where J am.” 

“Ob, not juet yet-—you’ve hardly looked 
round!” said Joshua, leaning against the 
closed door, with an alr of conscious mas- 
tersbip. 

Sibyl’s beauty had fascinated him, and,if 
he bad found the rose had more thorns than 
he expected, that only made the interview 
the more exciting. 

This lovely tragiie creature bad evident- 
ly both a will and aspirit of her own; but 
Joshua was by no means thin-*kinned,and 
it would have required very bard words in- 
deed from such lips as those before him to 
wound bis self-coim placency,. 

He was evidently determined to prevent 
her from leaving until such time 66 suited 
hiunself, and,as her firat movement towards 
the Opposite entrance was followed by a 
corresponding one on his part, Sibyl, wbo 
had a great idea of her own dignity, and no 
intention of sacrificing itto the extent of 
racing up and down for the chance of get- 
ting to either door before him, could ouly 
siand still in helpless annoyance, resolved 
to weary her companion out by the curtains 
and brevity of her replies, 

Joshua was not easily wearied however, 
snd her patience was very nearly exhaust- 
ed when, inthe middle. of one of bis wost 
fulsome speeches, a sudden change came 
over bis face, and the next moment a cold 
quiet voice sounded on the other side of 
tue fernery, behind Sibyl. 

“TL am sorry to disturb thee, Joshua, but 
thy grandfather is seeking thee,and wishes 
thy beip in the entertainment of thy guests, 
Perhaps Sibyl Aythea will accompany thee 
back to the iawn.’’ 

S: byl turned quickly round, to tind Mary 
Catherine beside her, her face sour and 
stern as ever, Dut, without the disfiguring 
bonnet, sbowing more plainly the remains 
of the beauty of which Mr. Pollard had 
spoken, 

She bad sedulously avoided the old lady 
all the afternoon, but now, in comparison 
with that of her nephew, her society seem- 
ed most desirable and attractive. 

“On, mayn’t I stay with you? Do let me 
stay with you!” she said, with such evident 
sincerity in volce and manner that Mary 
Catuerine’s surprised look changed into 
one of suspicion, a8 spe turned to 
Joshua and encountered the frown which 
nad darkened his brow on hearing Sibyi’s 


request, 

“Certainly thou mayst; but 1’m going 
back to the house now, to make 
arrangements for tea in the library. 


Wouldst thou not rather return to thy 
frienus?’’ 

“Oh, no!’ 

Josiusa was only astep or two distant, 
aud Siby) was not anxious to return in bis 
company. 

“Pease let me go into the house with 
you. Itisso hot out here, and I should 
like to help you, if L may.” 


Mary Catherine smiled grimly, as she 
Cast her eyes over the dainty figure beside 
her; but she turned, without a word, and 
led the way to a quiet side door,and thence 
down a long narrow passage to the library, 
wheretwoor three maids were moving 
briskly abouta long table,on which the 
various refreshments were laid out. 

Fortune favored Siby1’s offer, for, startled 
by the unexpected apppearance of her mis- 
tress, one Of the servants who Was carry- 
ing a beautiful arrangement of flowers 
across the room tripped suddenly,and, with 
# crash, the vase fell to tne floor and broke 
in\o fragments, while the flowers were 
uc tiered all over the carpet 

Sibyl rau to the rescas, and, when a fresh 
vives was brought—alter tar less confusion 
and sooldiug than she had ex pected—quiet- 
ly set to work to rearrange the blossome, 
while Mary Catherine superintended the 
removal o1 the debris, 

Standing as she wes, at the farther end 
of tne rooin, With ber back to the others, 
angi wholly engrossed in her celightful 
task, Sibyl was perfectly unconscious of 
the curious and half uowilliug admiration 
with which, order being once «gain re- 
stored, her hostess watched her nimbie 
fingers and pretty attitudes as sue stepped 
back now and then fromm the table, and, 
with head on one side, regarded the gen- 
eral effect. 

Attbeend of theee surveys bowever 
Miss Aythea wheeled round suudeniy,and, 
meeting the steagy gez3 of Mary Catherine. 
Nashed out her sunniest smile, 

“Tbhere—have I done nicely?” 

“It is very nice; thou bast great taste in 
estrangement. I am obliged to tuee for thy 
hes,” 

“4 wish I could help you more—you look 
*O tired,’’ said Sibyl, going a few steps 
nearer to the old iady, and speaking with 
Wistiul sympathy. 


Ther th 


Was an intense longing rising w 
6r to do soine service for th.® Wuoingnu, 
“ n*hne had used a 
Catherine's white set face, f 
rightness O1 y wase 
absent, touched tbe girl sirapgely Wi) 
rémem brance hert Ightiessness 


Upon end, acting upon the Impuise 


her 








the mowent, she Jaid her 
on her ty Wane GED 

“Now, why sbouldn’t you have a cup of 
tea before any one comes in? I’m sure 
your head aches, and you won’t bave time 
to attend to yourself afterwards. Please do 
—I know it will do you good,”’ 

Miss Worthington drew back a step and 
stared at this venturesome guest in silence, 
as if uncertain how to take such extraor- 
dinary bebavior; but the pleasure afforded 
by the unusual consideration evidently 
outweighed the shock to her dignity, for 
once wore the corners of her mouth rela x- 
ed into that strained unwilling amile 
a? must have one with me, then, if I 

“Oh, I will indeed—I’m longing for so 
waa og!ng for some 


Sibyl laugbed heartily: it was a curious 
turn of affairs to find herself sitting tete a 
tete with Mary Catherine, and actually en- 
joying the situation--tor the next ten min- 
utes proved reaily the most enjoyable 
of the afternoon so far, and, when Caroline 
and Annie came in with the general rush, 
they were nota littie taken aback at this 
new freak of friendship. 

For the rest of the afternoon Sibyi how- 
6ver was not allowed much time to spend 
with any One person, ‘or everybody was 
anxious to see if Mra, Pollard’s friend were 
really as charming a8 she looked; and Car- 
oline herself only caught occasional 
glimpses of primrose draperies, as Sibyl 
fitted in and out among the trees, with her 
attendant body of adinirers, 

But, whenever the draperies became 
Visible, Joshua Wortuington’s figure was 
sure to be seen near at band; his admira- 
tion was too marked not to be the subject 
of general comment, and the bright sun- 
shiny hours dragged by wearily indeed for 
one sad onlooker. 

Caroline did not find her enjoyment come 
up to her expectation. 

The consciousness of Annie’s silent suf- 
fering saddened her, and caused the idle 
comuwon places of her companions to jar 
upon ber 6ara, 

She was sitting, pale aud wearied, on one 
of the seats at the end of the great lawn 
facing the terrace which ran round the 
south end of the house, waiting with no 
little innpatiencs for the hour of departure, 
when a sudden commotion among the 
oom nearer the house attracted her atten- 
tion. 

Men ran hither and thither, ladies hud- 
dled together in groups,or hurried through 
the open windows into the library, 

Jostua Wortuington, !oremost among bis 
guests, and even al such a disiance show- 
ing ev'dent signs of agitation In manner and 
appearance, seeined to be looking round for 
some One Wb) was notto be found among 
the eager crowds round hit, 

it was with an indescribable sinking of 
the heart that, amoment later, Carrie rea- 
lized that tt was she herself of whom he 
was in search, and by the tine that he had 
reached ber side her heart was beating #0 
rapidly that soe could bardiy distinguish 
his fiest burried words. 

“Mrs. Pollard, will you come up to the 
house at once? There has been an accident 
--Miss Aythea——”’ 

Caroline sprang to ber feet with a cry of 
terror. 

“An sccident--Sibyl! Oh, Mr. Worthing- 
ton, tell me quickly, what is it—what has 
she done--wiere is aie?’”’ 

‘“She’s inthe drawing-room. Don’t be 
alarmed, Mrs. Pollard. Doctor Waters is 
with her—be was standing cicse at hand 
when she fell; she is uuconecious, but he 
doesn’t think ? 

*“Unconacious!”’ 

Carrie could not waitto hear auy more; 
she flew past the crowd of curious on- 
lookers, witbout giancingto right or left, 
oblivious of everything until she reached 
the drawing-room and was on her knees 
beside the couch; then she utiered a cry of 
rapturous relief on finding the gray eyes 
open, and seeing 4 faints nile of recogni- 
tion light up the pallid face! 

“Ob, Sibyl darling, are you better? 
you know me?”’ 

“Qutetly—quietly Mrs, Pollard!’”’ 
Ductor Waters pressed bis hand signifi 
cantly upon her shoulder, as he beckoned 

ber to a distant corner of the room, 

‘Don’t talk vo her: she has oniy just come 
to herself. Leave ber quite quiet It is no- 
thing to be really alariued avout. She fell 
four or five feet off the end of the terrace— 
foolish thing to leave unprotected just on 
that side, a regular trap for strangers—but 
she bes managed to strike ber head in fall. 
ing, and there appears to beasliight concus 
gion. She must be left perfectly undis- 
turbed for a time.”’ 

«Must I telegraph torher father? He is 
abroad, I'm afraid, and he would be #» 
dreadfully alarmed—she istheonly ehild!”’ 
said Carrie, trembiing violently. 

“J don’t think there is tue slightest occa- 
sion. A few days’ rest will do ail that is 
required; you tay 6V6ou be able to move 
uer the day after to-morrow,” 

“Most certain!y not. Jt would be the 
very wors! thing you could do, Miss Wor. 
thington has already offered to pul her up 
for a day ortwo, and by thattime 1 fully 
expect she will be berseif ayain.”’ 
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Joshua Worthington, standing in the 
shadow of the Leavy curtains, bad not re- 
moved hiseyes from her iace since his 
entrance, and his expression of genuine 
distress and anxiety went far to soften Uar- 
rie’s heart, 

“Then we may consider that settied,’’ 
said the Doctor decisively. ‘‘Mrs, Pollard, 
perbaps ~ will be kind enough to go 
howe and send us allthat your friend will 
require, as soon as possible. Ido not ad- 
viee you to attempt any farewells, 1'i| 
justteli her myself that I think it best for 
ner to stay here. She will take it more 
quietly from me,” 

Caroline felt dubious; but Dr. Water's 
calin collected tones—strangely different 
from her own, tremulous with excitement 
—soon proved the truth of his assertion. 

Sibyl’s eyes, at frst startied and confused, 
gradually assumed a look of intelligence 
as she listened, and, though she did not at- 
tempt to ja reply to the Doctor's 
question, when he asked her if she were 
willing to Miss Worthington’s hos- 
pitable offer, sne feebly held out one little 
see, and smiled into Mary Catherine’s 
ace, 


There was something 
touching in the action. 

Mary Catherine, with an unusual twitch- 
ing Of the lips, stood rigidly at the head of 
the couch, clasping the cold fingers in her 
own, while Caroline, taking out her band- 
kerchief, yielded unresistingly to toa Doo- 
tor’s touch, and followed him and Joshua 
Wortbington into the hail. 

Only one person lingered a moment ve- 
hind—Annie Riley, who nad been a salient 
pained spectator of this last scene in her 
sad experiences of that afternoon. 

Joshua’s distress, and agitation, as well 
as bis previous admiration, had not escaped 
her. 

As for his + a of herself, it had been 
absolute enough; except for the first neces- 
sary greeting and that care! ess proffering of 
the roses Siby! had rejected, he had not at- 
tempted to agpeeash ber. 

And now Providence itself seemed to be 
working against ber, in sO arranging events 
that Sibyl was likely to spend many days 
instead of a few hours in his company ! 

Some very bitter thoughts bad passed 
througb Annie’s mind during the last few 
minutes’ silence; but now, a8 she stood 
gazing at the abil: figure lying #0 bel plossly 
before her, a sudden beautiful expression 
of tenderness lighted up ber face, 

Sibyl was only vaguely conscious of a 
warin arm pressed round ber neck, and 4 
long lingering kiss on her cheek; she 
would never know all the nobility and 
generosity of that voluntary embrace ; nor 
when, later, on Sibyl’s being lifted trom 
her pillows, a cluster of faded roses fell 
from her lap to the ground, did any of the 
onlookers guess with what an agony of sul- 
fering and renunciation they had been be- 
stowed, 
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The next day passed away like a strange 
dim dreaw Ww Nibyl, lying motionless on 
her bed up-+tairs. 

Towards the evening of the second day, 
however, as Doctor Waters had predicted, 
her brain began to ciear, and,after a night's 
rest, Mary Catherine found her patient in 
the morning #0 much her usual self that 
she felt bound to remonstrate, 

“Bat thou must not tatk, the [Doctor ex- 
pressly ordered thee to be qatet.’’ 

“Oh, that was because | was ill; he wil! 
be giad for me to talk now, for it proves 
that 1 am better!’ Sibyl declared obsti- 
nately. ‘How good you have been to me! 
I'm ashamed to think of all the trouble I 
must bave given you. Wasn't it stupid of 
me to fall? 1 was walking forward w go 
down to the lawn again to join Carrie,never 
dreaming that there were no steps on that 
side of the terrace; then I siipped, and 
tried to recover myself, and feit 1 couldn’t 

” 


inex preesibly 


Sne stopped, shuddering. 

“It was vorrible! 1 don't remember any- 
thing properly after that, but | suppose | 
put an abropt end to the garden-party. i’m 
80 sorry!’ 

Mary Catherine smiled, with grim hu- 
mor. 

“That was the least part of the misfor- 
tune, I think we can easily nanage to tor- 
give thee that, ifthou wilt only yet wel! 
quickly thyseif.”’ 

**{ feel very pearly weil already—only # 
little bit tired and suaky, 1 wonder if the 
Doctor will let me get up?”’ 

Mies Worthington thought it decidedly 
unlikely; but, when, in the course of the 
morning, Doctor Waters paid his visit, he 
seemed pleased to find that the patient her- 
self felt strong enough to wish vo be out of 
ved, and, though he would not aliow her 
to leave her roum that day, saw nothing to 
object to in ber determination to get down- 
stairs On tue morrow, 

‘Keep op the sofa as much 48 pomall.e; 
take it quietly for the next few days, and 
don’t atwem pt to read or tire yourself in any 
way. I don’t abaoiutely forbid your re- 
turning to Mra, Poilard’s; but if Miss Wor 
thington can manage it, J sbouid much 
prefer your staylug a day or two longer 
where you are,”’ 

Mary Uatberine made no reply, and 
Sivyl, feeiining intensely uncounfortab.6, 
only waited till the Doctor's back was turn 
ed W pour out 4 Stream Of apologies for her 
jutrusion. 

‘‘] am eo dreadfully sorry, Mies W 


| ington! I’ve given you so much trou 
nut, indeed, | fee! quite strong SDOUKh 
sand a drive now I dou't want ¢t 1 pee 
you any nyer- t ”~ 

wie any lbaro 

4 rt th , unbappy © 
beste WwW leave aT 
nhappy ) I 6e0) 
spolled ine wilh K ln 6en, 








—* was thinking only of you.’’ 

“[ do not appreciate nursing thee then, 
If it is indeed of me that thou art thinking, 
to have all my trouble thrown away by 
thine own rashbnens, It is madness to think 
of returning #0 800n,”’ 

Mary Catherineapoke very ungracioualy, 
and a week before Sibyl! would have felt 
silenced and repulsed; but since then she 
had lived through many strange experi- 
ences, 

Vague memories of a quiet ever-watchful 
figure by her side turough those two 
weary nights, of soft kindly touches, and 
of the sound of gentie words, passed 
though ber awakening mind, and, taken 
in conjunctian with these, the pres- 
ent curtness amused rather than wounded 
her. 

“Then 1 will stay,’ she declared, amii- 
ing, holding up two white arma as ahe lay 
back on the pillows, and drawing Mary 
Catherine's face down to her own—“I will 
stay, and thank you very, very much! 
Won't you give me a kine?’’ 

Miss Worthington stared, hesitated for a 
moment, and then bent down to meet the 
sweet lips held up #o Invitingly. 

Sibyl little thought, as she turned her 
head and nestied down again for another 
long dreamy afternoon, of all the strange 
mnemories, bitter and sweet, awakened by 
that caress, the first and only kiss that bad 
ever been pressed -— Mary Catherine's 
lips since the days of the one brief apring- 
time of her lite 

Long aftor Miss Worthington went to bed 
that evening she lay awake, the touch of 
thore soft ips still fresh on ber own, her 
heart full of a strange joy. 

It was as if sone of the earthly love 
which had been buried for so many years 
in a far-off grave bad come to life again, and 
her lonely heart had once more found 
some one to love and oare for, 

Varoline returned home from her first 
visit, after the patient had come down- 
stairs, with mningled feelings of annoyance 
and admiration, 

*Ooming back! Oh dear, no, not for sev- 
eral days— Mary Catherine won't hear of 
it!’ she replied,in answerto her husband's 
inquiries, “I never did know any one like 
Siby!; she maneges to bewltch everybody! 
] belleve the whole household walta upon 
her, band and foot, She teases Mary Cathe- 
rine and laughs at bor, and then strokes 
ner band, and sidlos up to berin #& most 
amazing way; and Mary Catherine looks #o 
complacent! Old Joshua comes in every 
now end then, and stands at theend of the 
sofa, looking at her ina puzzled way, ax if 
sho were & new specimen in the museutn, 
She is gotupin a white cashmere droma- 
ing mown, with her hair all down her back 
she looks abominably pretty!’ 

Willilam Pollard laughed softly to bim- 
self, ashe watched his wife pull off her 
gioves and untle her bonnet-strings. 

The bonnet was thrown impetnoumsly 
upon the table, and Caroline, flushed and 
Petulant, sank down upon the nearost 
chair, 

“Well, you seem discomporsed, Carrie; 
but itsounds a most satisfactory report, 
W hat is it you object to—the devotion, the 
dressing-gown,or the owing lock#—which? 
Perhaps it inakes her head ache to do her 
bair properly yet. You should take achart- 
table view of things, ny dear,’’ 

“Oh, | do; etili L thought she needn't 
make herself look quite #0 pretty, with 
Josvua hanging about all the time and 


eagerly watching ber every moment! live 
no patience! | know quite well how it 
wilt end; be will propose to her, and An- 


shell be 
wv, 


nie's life will be ruined, and I 
miserable, and feel it ia all my tault 

Caroline sighed profoundly; ste called to 
mind Siby.i’s early distaste, ner little pan- 
tomnimne of disgust atthe garden party, her 
sudden coldness only that afternoon at 
Joshua's entrance, and felt convineed that 
there would be only one reply in store for 
him, 


It was hard indeed to feelthat so much 
unhappiness night be brought about; and 
perhaps she was the only person, of all 


concernéd, whore #yinpathy waa directed 
Wowardé thé right quarter, 
|TO BK OONTINURBD, | 
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Vex and iret yours®e.:Vves (oo mucl 
about trifies,’ mad Mr. Bixby, calmly, to 
bis wife the other day, «after she had 
chanced Wo may that #he tuought ho Mvery 
#tranyge’’ toatehe could nottiod her scissors 
for which she bad been hunting hall the 
morning. “You sallow yourselves to yet 
upset aboul mere nothings. Now, whatif 
wernen, Wilh @il our eares, Gid the sane 


Homipinag “You 


wowed 


thing? Kut wedon’t. Wo're under better 
inental disciple, We bold ourseives in 
eneck, Wo --wercy, is train tine! Where 


I lett it there on the reck when 
leamein, Where is that hat? [t's milgnty 
slranye—-theat # thing Once latd down 
in this house cap never be found again! 
Wherein (uunder is that bat? here, you 
children, fy around and hep hodit! I'b 
find that hat, by Georve, if 1 have to tear 


in my hat? 


the hours (down and throw ik oubol the 
window! It beats me how that—flound it 
yet? No, @ never wili be found, | 
haven't the farntemt lem that ill ever be 
neon again! | t care if JT did stuas 
that vase! Wish I'd bre m the pur 
them! .* ¥naVauhs On iv t sta! 
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ALL MY HEART. 


BY 4.4.8 
Thow art not sear me, bet | see thine eyes 
Mhine through the gloom like stare in wiuter shies 
lotnting the way my longing steps would go, 
To come lo thee because Llove thee fo, 


Oh, lowe, my lowe, whate’er my fate may be, 

(lose to thy aide, of nevermore with thee, 

Abeentor present, near or far apart, 

Thow hast my love and filiest all my heart! 
—> - 


A Haven of Gold. 


BY FRANCES SELOUS. 


OHAPTER I 


ADY CHAKLOTTE ORADDOCK 
| presents her compiimentsa to Mesara, 
Races 4 and Crushbit, 

‘Her ladyship encloses her photograpb, 
asehe ie desirous of pointing out to Messrs, 
Orump and Crushit the fact that she pos- 
sessos wa remarkably fine figure and ele- 
gant appearance, being in fact known as a 
‘fashionable beauty,’ and would therefore 
atany time be a very gocd advertiaamnent 
for any really wstylian milliner or 
tallor. 

“Owing to the extreme depression in the 
value of land which bas naturally resulted 
in the diminution of the incomes of the no- 
bilit and aristocracy, Lady COharlotte 
Craddock proposes that Messara, Crump 
and Crushit should make an arrangement 
w provide her ladysbip with costumes for 
the rest of the season, ber ladyehip's re- 
commendations in the very best oe wo 
be considered in lieu of other pecuniary 
remuneration, 

“Lady Obarlotte Craddock inc\oses bhalf- 
a dozen cards of invitation for one week, 
that Mesers, Crumpand Crushit may feel 
assured that all recommendations will be 
in the very best quarters, 

“Perhaps Mesers, Crump and Crusbit 
will be luterested in knowing tha: Madame 
Nidonie supplied her ladyship, on the same 
conditions, with a court dress for the first 
Drawing: room this season, and that the 
dress was descrbed in Fiction, The Spheres, 
and in fect iu all the sinartest journals and 
that Sidonle received nearly a dozen orders 
fur the neat Drawing-room in consequence 
ofthe descriptions already mentioned of 
Lady Charlotte's appearanoe,’’ 


Mr. (rump—short, pully and very giomay 
with pomade and finest broadcloth, and 
resplendent with beaming face, patent 
leather boots, diamond rings and ruby and 
diamoud searf-pin—touched an electric 
bell which summoned a clerk into his 
august presence, 

“Send me the 
wal. 

There was a knock atthe door, 
shorthand writer entered, 

“Sitdown, Brown, and write as IT dic 
tate,’’ said Crump, of Crumpand Crushit, 
jJadies’ tailora and culfittera to H. K. H. the 
Princesa of Waies, &., &o., New Bond 
Street, W. 


shorthand clerk,” he 


and the 


‘“*Madam,—Mr, Crump begs me respect- 
fully to Imform you that, as be has upon bis 
books inany very pretty and solvent ladies 
moving in the best society, who patronizs 
his art and pay their bille,be can eater into 
no engagement to provide your ladysnip 


with costumes for the season, Neverthe- 
leas, if your ladyship would iike to call 
upon Mr. Crump at ll A.M. on Monday 
next, which hour wili be oonvenient to 
hii, be will see if he thinks it would be of 
any service to the firin to come to any ar- 
rangement with your ladyasbip, 
‘“t remain, Madam, 
“Yours respectfully, 
“pro CRUMP AND CRUBHIT.” 


Lady Charlotte Craddock was only 
twenty-six years of age, and bad enjoyed 
the reputation of being a fashionay.e beauty 
for seven years, 

The fourth of Lord Exylinton’s seven un- 
married daughters, seeing no chance of 
ever tasting the joys of a season in town 
while her three elder sisters remiained still 
unmarried, and feeling that as her years 
already numbered eighteen she would be 
maseoe and ‘quite too frightfully elderiy’’ 
efore it could possibly be her turn to be 
presented, she made the wost of her op- 
portunities at afternoon teas during the 
autumn, #0 that before the end of the 
shooting season, Colonel Sir Algernon 
Craddock bad formally asked for her hand 
and had been accepted as son-in-law by 
Lord and Lady Eglinton, who congratulat- 
ed themselves upon having been abie to 
establish a daughter so weil without any 
of the expenses of presentation or s-ason 
in London, 

Lady (uarlotte Craddock was presented 
Vpon her marriage, and = tmmedtately 
tovk @ foremost plac) among that season's 
belle, 

In the autumn, her husband's 
wes ordered to Fizihad, an indiau station 
in the provinces of Oude, 

Asa dutiful wife, Lady ¢ 
panied ber husband wo | 
found |} 
mM 


regiment 


mriotte accoin- 
India; but ma she 
feunenduiabiein the stati 1, @hie 
n formed the or nthatthe heal was 


her Liem arn moovVered 


y I 
> | 








the flirtation whicb ever flourishes in In- 
dian hill stations, apparently bad a very 
beneficial, though not lasting, effect upon 
her bealth: for it seemed Ww ve necessary 
that Lady (harlotte Uraddock shouid spend 
the greater portion of the year at Tucoori, 
or the Happy Vale, where her solitude was 
re‘jeved by the society and attentions of 
Mr. Loftus Brackenbury, a young cavalry 
officer, who was able to enjoy invalid 
leave with sufficient health and spirits to 
inaugurate a fi rtation with tue belie of the 
station, andto waltz at every informal 
dance, of which there are always many in 
bill stations, hastily arranged with a view 
to beguiling the weariness of lone married 
women whose husbands are away in the 
plaing, 

At these little dances it soon became a 
matter of course for Mr. Brackenbury and 
Lady Uhariotte w waltz together through a 
vey large percentage of the me; 
and if during her stay In Ind ove-let- 
ters and keepsakes crept mysteriously into 
Lady Charlotte's d g-case, her elderly 
husvand was so unobservant and seemed 
to care #0 little, that it really served him 
right. 

» mald Lady Charlotte in answer to 
the time and novel-honored still, small 
voice, «co, 

Sir Algernon Craddock had but two 
years more toserve in India, and at the ex- 
piration of that period be and Lady Char. 
lotte left the station in which his wife had 
spent 80 many dreary days, and in whose 
adjacent stetion Lad occurred the one smal! 
sbred of romance that could be said to have 
entered into her life. 

W hen she left india, Lady Charlotte be- 
wailed her separation from the one man 
she had ever loved. 

lt had been delightfai to her to arrange 
stolen interviews and preoconocerted meet- 
ings that should appear unexpected; and 
the excitement consequent on the acting 
necessitated by such enterprises gave to 
the attainment of her end a zest and an 
intoxication which she enjoyed to the ut- 
termost, * 

Lady Charlotte Craddock tried to lessen 
the hardahip of s@paration by correspon- 
dence, 

A bormnb launched by a discharged maid 
in the shape of an anonymous letter in- 
men, a lew specimens of this correspon- 
dence informed Sir Algernon that his beau- 
uiful wife nad deceived him, 

Hie promptly altered his will and inati- 
tuted proceedings for divorce; but ne met 
his death in the bunting field before Sir 
James Hannen could bear the case that 
might bave furnished the papers with so 
inany sensational paragrapos and so much 
matter for witty comment; and mignt have 
sftorded the middie and lower middle 
ciasses, through the medium of those pa- 
pers,a short insight into the ways and man- 
ners of the upper classes, and regaled their 
curlosity with the refined and elegant 
phraseology and the purity of diction which 
from time to time delight the curious com- 
monaity who read the reporta of divorces 
in bigh life. 

Before she was twenty-five, Lady Char- 
lotte Craddock, in a tulle head-dress which 
set the fashion in widows’ caps for some 
years, bewalied the loss of her husband 
and the property which he had left, with 
the exception of her very modest settle- 
nent, to the distant cousin who succeeded 
.o his baronetcy. 

Unwilling to return to her father’s house 
and play second fiddie to her unmarried 
sisters, Lady Charlotte resolved to content 
hereeif with a very small establishin ent in 
Maytair. 

A tiny house squeezad into a corner near 
the Park and elbowing a mews, swallowed 
up over $10 000 @ year, leaving a balance of 
$20 000, and credit, with which to maintain 
tne small establishment, half brougham- 
victoria, wondrous dresses and bonnets, 
W Or, AS 

OF course, this style of living must lead 
to debt and diftioulty; but Lady Charlotte, 
whose portrait had been three times in the 
Grosvenor, and whose appearauce was con- 
tinually being commented upon in society 
papers and fashion magazines, relied upon 
inaking a good second match before she 
should bave plunged very deepiy into 
debt. 

But fortune had not lately favored Lady 
(oarlotte, insomuch as she had been a 
widow two years and no eligible match 
had offered, and she had found it hard to 
live in accordance with what she considered 
the necessities of her rank and position and 
keep her head apove the growing current 
of debt 

lt waa after contemplating many expe- 
diencies that ahe addressed her somewhat 
startling proponal to Messra, Crump and 
Crushit, 

“Ineolent wretch! I wish that I could 
aflord to order a dress and pay for it, that | 
might let the creature know his proper 
place, and not allow him to make ano ap. 
pointment to sult his own odious conven- 
lence,”’ 

So thought Lady Charlotte, but, never- 
theless, she wrote a dainty note to express 
hersel! willing to grant Mr. Crump an in- 
terview atthe hour be mentione, 

Hefore seeing Lady Caarilotte (raddock, 
Mr. Crump had been careful to obtain aim- 
ple information upon the subject of her 
social position and reputation. 

His head buyer, a8 a man much about 
town and likely to hear all that went on in 
high life, had been instructed to fiad out 
w het he could about her, 

His inquirtes resulted 
verdict ‘that there was 
ashe was A had been 
a Sandown last autuinn; bad 
Hitty dollar dress to: 18 


inthe unanimous 
no doubt abou 
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hadn’t paid for it; didn’t 
to, Didn’t seem to pay for anything, anu 


mean | 
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yet seemed to live pretty comfortable— 
French cook, 4c. Was supposed to have 
gone the pace in India, so was cat off with 
a shilling by her husband, who had been 
dead two years.’’ 

Armed with these facta, Mr, Crump was 
able to receive Lady Charlotte with an easy 
affability and cool familiarity with ber cir- 
cumstances that made ber writhe, ae 
ladies of her class whotalk of “being 
blue funks,” and “cheeking servant 
waide’’ cannot be supposed to possess a 
very great amount of sensibility or delicacy 

Mr, Crump offered his tn 2 guest an 
easy chair, and sat down in another 
himseif with the air of being quite ready 
for a chat with an oid and vaiued 
friend. 

In one hand he held a popular social 
journal, in the other he held the packet of 
invitation cards which Lady Chariotte had 


sent him, 

‘Weil, now, with regard to making you 
an onal dress or so, let us just see 
how weestand. You are certainly a very 
good figure; everybody knows that. I 
should make your waist three-quarters of 
an inch smaller; your shoulders require it, 
No doubt you would allow that. Now here 
isacard from Lady Dorkess, Certainly 
she’s quite the thing, but a visiting her 
wouldn’t help our firm. don’t suppose 
she ever wore a dressthat wouldn’t be a 
disgrace toa West End tradesman, Lady 
—and Hon, Mrs. b’m, h’m.” 

Mr. Crump threw down the cards one 
after tae other, 


“All these are well enough in their way, 
but they wouldn’t help us, One of my 
men telis me that you wereon the Prince’s 
drag at Sandown. Now that’s what I call 
good business, Everybody looks at you. 
‘That’s a neat figure, and what a fit! ho 
makes her dresses?’ 4&c.; and then Mrs, 
Brown, of Ciapbam, and Mrs, Robinson, of 
Brixton, cut off the nursery rice puddings 
for a few months, and put their busbands 
on short commons and come and order 
dresses that never look their worth on ’em, 
and flatter themselves that they look exact. 
ly like Lady Charlotte Craddock, Have 
you read this paragraph?” 

Lady Charlotte read: 

‘Tne Prince of Wales honored the Ba- 
tallle de Fleurs with his presence. H.R.H. 
looked very well, and apparently enjoyed 
extremely good health. He paid consider- 
able attention to Miss Dollers, the latest 
beauty, who, it is rumored, will take a 
place among the reigning belles in Eng- 
lish society during the coming season. I 
have iton very good authority that H.R.H, 
threw a bunch of gardenias—said to bave 
been grown inthe Sandringham hothouse 
—Iinto Miss Dollers’ victoria as it passed the 
royal equipage,”’ 

*Do you know Miss Dollers, Lady Char- 
lotte?’’ 

“No, she is notin my set,’’ 

“Well then, just you look here, You ge 
to know Miss llers, you bring her here 
and let her give me a good order, and I’ll 
dress you for the rest of the season—that’s 
a bargain. I'll make you a dress for Ascot 
or for Huriingbam, or for wherever you 
are likely to meet her, and then if you 
bring her here 1’11 dress you for the rea: of 
the season. You shall be measured to-day, 
and directly you send me the card of invi- 
tation, or theengagement whatever it may 
be, the dresa shall be put in hand direct- 
ly. Nothing for nothing in business, 
you know. Now, are you agreeable to 
that?’”’ 

Lady Charlotte would have likea to be 
haugity,but her doubtful position as party 
to such an arrangement disarmed ail 
haughtiness on her side, and she was fain 
to agree to the tallor’s stipulations, 

Mr. Cramp, of Crump and Crushit, was 
very pleased to pay off, in part at least, on 
the person of Lady Charlotte Craddock the 
soore of all former grudges in the shape of 
aristocratic rudeness that he owed to her 
class in general, 

Lady harlotte’s resources were ata very 
low ebb; with the exception of the rent of 
her house and servants’ wages, she oon- 
trived to live entirely upon credit, 

W hat little money she possessed outside 
her jointure, which did not go very far in 
the syle of living she aftected, was ob- 
tained by writing paragrapbs for fashion 
magazines and borrowing, 

She felt very low-spirited as she drove 
away from Mesars. Crump and Crushiv’s, 
= her interview with the head of the 

rm. 

Soe gained her end, but at what a 
price, 

She would have to unearth this new 
girl, take herup for some little time at 
least, and then perhaps she would not be 
easy to drop. 

_ Bat, first of all, there might be some dit- 
heulty in the unearthing. 

Lady Charlotte ordered some tea and a 
luncheon tray to be taken to her boudour, 
a inuch be-wadded and be-draped stained. 
giass-windowed cupboard, squeez3d into a 
© orner of the staircase, 

Here she sat down to meditate upon her 
situation. 

The result of her meditation was that 
she ordered her carriage for four o'clock, 
aod resolved to call upon a _ person 
nines she denominated “her tavorite 
pal.”’ 

Asa single, motherless girl, Lady Card- 
ington had been Lady Charlotte’s bosom 
friend and confidante in India before she 
| ba?’ achieved the great match which had 

1806 ber a POer ona, 

8S friend was at h 
6 was shown 





me,and Lady Char 
nw an equally be-wadde 
bé- raped though much larger boudoir 
1 the one she had just lett, 

After the usual feminine embraces 


an 
i toa 





Mr, ¢ 


I « 
bad | own account for the rest of the season. 
been exchanged, Lady Charlotte stated her | 


case with slight modifications: 


“She was very anxious to meet Miss Do). 
lers, the new beauty. Some one had told 
her that she was such & sweet creatureand 
Lady Charlotte felt quite drawn to her. and 
was determined to know her, Could Edith 
heip her?”’ 

“Well, my dear, I’ll try. I wonier it 
his lordship is in London; he may know 
her, or some of her friends,’’ 

Lad yey et —e Ly bell, 

“Will you lordship dines 
at home today?” , 

Tbe footman, with well-bred impertur. 
bability, answered that “‘his lordship had 
been at Newmarket since the day before 
yesterday, and was not to be expected 
unt late next day, his lordship had told 
Harris,” 

‘*Then you don’t get on with bis lord. 
ship very well, my dear, I am afraid,’ said 
Led Charlotte, who really liked her dear. 
eat 

“Oh, do my 


end. 
yes, dear, I do. I always 

duty to him. I look pretty and order din- 
ner, and he confides in his butier, and not 
in me, which ie rather an advantage, as [| 
am afraid I should find his contidences 
rather vapid, witha tendency to be de. 
cidedly more horsey than I should consider 
quite interesting. But now, what is to be 
cone about this beauty? Do you belong to 
the Primrose League?’’ 

“Ob, yes, lama Dame, Harbinger, ora 
Queen’s Councillor, or something or other, 
with a brooch.” 

‘*Very well then, Miss Dollers is sure to 
be one too, All parvenus who want to get 
into society begin with the Primrose Lea- 
gue. You write to her and say you want to 
confer with her upon the subject of elec- 
tion work. Find her address in the sub- 
scription lists, and write to her.’’ 

‘Thanks for the hint. I'll do that, Good. 
bye. Thanks awfally. Are you dining 
alone?”’ 

‘‘No; Oaptain Vanbrugh is coming to 
dinner, and I am going to take him with 
me to Lady Dorkess. By the bye, do you 
know that Captain Brackenbury is on his 
way home?”’ 

**No; «8 he?” asked Lady Charlotte, with 
well-feigned surprise, which might have 
deceived any oue except a confidential 
female friend. 

‘Evidently she bas not forgetten hii,” 
thought Lady Cardington. 

Lady Charlotte had not forgotten Captain 
Brackenbury. 

Sbe had in her possession a letter from 
him announcing bis intention of leaving 
India, and giving the date on which & let 
ter would reach him at Suez, and she had 
written to Suez a letter in wh'ch she wid 
him of thejoy which she would experience 
in seeing him again, in impassioned lan- 
guage of which few would have believed the 
fashionable beauty capable, 

*“*] wonder if he really knows how much 
1 care for him,” she thought. “leople 
think me shallow and only capabie of a flir- 
tation, because I married a man twice my 
age for the sake of getting out of the nur- 
sery. I don’t suppose they know how de- 
lightful it isto wear pinafores and have 
one’s hair down one’s back, and dine in 
the schoolroom long after one’s fully grown 
up, just because one’s two eider sisters 
‘hang on hand,’ as mamma used to say. 1 
wonder if 1 were to marry him, now that | 
am free, whether 1 should be happy. It 
would mean living at Chatham or some 
other horrid place, aod contriving and 
managing; and being waited on by one’s 
husband’s orderly—a curious sort of object, 
neither soldier, servaut, nor good red ner- 
ring—and a one-horse carriage drawn by 
my husband’s charger, when he coul’ 
spare it. Poor Loftus! If only he were rick 
and could pay ail my debts, how happy we 
might be together.”’ 

Lady Charlotte acted upon ber friend’s 
advice, and wrote a gracious little note to 
Miss Dollers, in which Lady Cnharlotte 
Croddock presented her compliments to 
Miss Dollers, &c., and begged that Miss 
Dollers would beso kind as to cal! upon 
her to discuss the election work of the 
habitation to which they both belonged. 

Miss Letitia Dollers swallowed tue bait 
willingly, and notunconsciously, 

“] guess lam going to bethe boom of 
the season, and Lady Charlotte likes to 
be in the front,’ she thought, as she de- 
spatched a reply. 

Lady C-arloite gushed very sweetly and 
with high-bred gentleness; Letitia Doliers 
gushed lovingly; and they parted good 
iriends, 

When Lady Charlotte accepted her 4n- 
nual invitation from Lord Addlepayte Ww 
spend Ascot week at ow op oy Villa, 
near Ascot Heath, she asked if she migut 
bring her young friend Miss Dollers, 4 
favor which was willingly granted, and 
Lady Charlotte was able to present herself 
to Mr. Crump armed with the honorabie 
and noble lord’s letter. 

Mr. Crump undertook to send l.ay 
Chariotte a couple of dresses: a cbel 
d ceavre for the firet and third day, and for 
the Cup day a conception in mushroom: 
color which should make all other well- 
dressed women green with envy. 

Letitia Dollers was sufficiently delighted 
at the receipt of her invitation to be very 
a nenable to all Lady Charlotte's pians,and 
alt her suggestion drove to Bond Sireet 1" 
her ladyship's dainty victoria, the main- 
tenance of whico was a marvel to the [6w 
who suspected the reel state of her ex 
chbeg uer, 

After along and solemn corsultation ¥ 
rump, Junior, whose taste ws 
be the guiding star of the I 

ers gave an order for 
Ascot week on so laviso ascaie tnat 
iarlotte felt quite sure of dresses 
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pole E.otel, and was very anxious to make 
Lady Charlotte known to a compatriot 
staying in the same hotel,Mr. Josiah Potts, 
quondam pork exporter in the Far West, 
now millionaire, doing Europe, and bent 
on the purchase of a country seatin Eng- 
land, old furniture, a pedigree, ariato- 
cratic wife, and, if possible, baronet- 


6. 
mot the likelihood of his obtaining this 
last he was sometimes doubtful, of the 
otbers absolutely sure, 

Asmal! banquet was inaugurated in the 
dining-room on the ground-floor of the 
“Metropole,” at which Lady Charlotte oon- 
sented to be present, and also consented to 
send out invitations toafew of her own 
friends, as Mr, Josiah Potts was not richly 
dowered with acquaintance in London and 
was anxious to get into the very best so- 
ciety, ‘the cornerflot,”’ as he called it 

As this was a convenient manner of pay- 
ing debia in the shape of dinners owing to 
people whom ashe did not much care about, 
Lady Charlotte was able to gather together 
a dozen or so wealthy, weil-dressed peo- 


le. 
. Not her best friends, not the creme de Ja 
creme, but a few of those people who pro- 
strated themselves at her feet in their 
endeavor to secure at their parties the 
presence of a fashionable beauty, who was 
known to have been sdinired by H, KR, 

Lady Chariotte and the friends came and 
feasted at the American’s expense, flattered 
him upon the elegance of the dinner ani 
looked askance at Letitia Dollers—in whom 
they saw so little to admire, and whose por- 
traita they were sick of seeingin ali the 
West End shops, 

All agreed in wondering why Lady Char- 
lotte had taken her up, and some even de- 
clared that they knew as a fact that Miss 
Dollers had paid her a large sum down to 
introduce her to her friends, None guessed 
the truth. 

There are wheels within wheels in the 
best society. 

Letitia Dollers was a great success ut 
Ascot, and Lady Charlotte was fain to 
rejoice over her arrangement with Mr, 
Crump. 

Her own mushroom-colored gown was 
described in all the papers. 

Lured by the double magnet of Lady 
Charlotte Craddock and the more novel at- 
traction of the beauty whom the knowing 
ones declared that H.R.H. had discovered 
at Cannes, and thus created, and of whom 
the cone taawinn ones asserted that H.R. 
H. had avowed that he would rather have 
discovered her than the whole continent of 
America, the choicest sprigs of nobility and 
the great ones of the land hovered avout 
Lord Addlepayte’s drag. 

Young Lord Callow’s team of blacks and 
6x Uisitely-matched grooms passed unno- 
ticea, and the reigning beauty of last year 
bit the tips of her Suede gloves in anger and 
despair at the sight of the fickle crowd with 
field glasses levelled and forefingers point- 
od at the new beauty of the season. 

Before the last days of June Mr. Potts 
had bought from its noble and impover- 
ished owner the Tudor mansion and park 
known as Reminshai! Abbey, Bucks. 

Here, in the early days of July, Mr. 
Potts intended to inaugurate his career as a 
lord of the soil, 

He had put the Abbey in tne bandsof a 
West End upholsterer, who had renovated 
whatever it was posaibie to renovate in the 
furniture, and had fitted up the Tudor 
buliding with electric light, and bad done 
all tbat lay in his power to modernize and 
hotelify the venerable edifice. 

A most superior brigade of smart maid- 
servanis, lofty footmen, aud an afiable 
arch-angel of a butier,engaged by the house 
agent, ainply furnished forth the servants’ 
ball and housekeeper’s room. 

Prancing bays, biacks and roans filled 
thestabling for eight horses; and hait-a- 
dcaen carriages, newly designed, and built 
on the latest lines, and emblazoned with 
the crest of a griffin rampant, which Mr, 
Potts had recently discovered at the Col- 
lege of Heraldry that he was entitled to 
bear for the sum of four hundred dollars, 
filled the coach-houses, 

Tbe ‘‘Mayftiower,’”’? a spick-and-span 
steaui-launch, was moored in a boat-house 
built on a back water of the Thames, down 
to whose Howery banks stretched the lands 
of Reminshall Abbey. 

The griffin rampea on massive services 
of silver, glass, table linen, and cutlerv. 
Wherever a crest could be placed a griffin 
appeared. 

From the chimneys and gutter-spouts, 
over which griflice bovered, to the ground 
xiass windows of the batier’s pantry, on 
which griffins were engraved, the new- 
made Potts crest was obtrusively conspicu- 
oua, 

This lordly pleasure dome and all its ap- 
pendages Mr, Potts had bought for himself, 
but before he could enjoy himselfin it he 
required to see it filled witb an elegant and 
well-dressed mob, 

To Obtain this end Josiah consulted Lady 
Charlotte Craddock. 

He went tocall upon ber one morning 
towards the end of June, and found her 
pale and exhausted. 

She had not yet recovered from an alari- 
ing interview with an irate Jobmaster, who 


bad supplied her with the pretty bays that | of some who declined lo take any fur- 
drew ner balf brougham and victoria] ther ordere untill tbey received & Ket 
snd who threatened summonses and | tloment in full, made her decideto gu to 
county courts, and—most terrible of ail— 4eminsball. sis de 
threaiened to send a wan to take away ibe “Anything would be better,” shethought, 
4ys# then and there unless Lady Charioite ‘than Staying bere t pestered with 
m the trifmug sum ot Fu jue by their letters I ca 4 bhi nu apd they | 
Lim for ree hire | mu w 4 a y 
Lady Cnarlotte promised to send @ ohequ want? e : - wus 
accoun by the end of the week, ai pose " Ww 
rigou. i ‘ i Jd :5 


6hearsed the gamut of equivocations used | 
by people who live on credit,but Mr, Buck, ‘ shall give t 














<I Peck end . rm jobmasters and lorse 

,Oxford Street ’ 
canted. oot, W., was not so easily 

“You let me ’ave a cheque for two ’un- 
dred on account betore | close my office at 
five o'clock this afternoon, and 1’ll leave 
my osses in your stable; you don’t, and 
1’ll send 4 4 man for them bays, and even 
if they are In the Row I’ll ave the ‘’arness 
took off and leavethe carriage there. When 
I eays a thing,] means it,and I mean that,” 
and Mr. Buck had departed, leaving Lady 
Charlotte to face the full awfulness of the 
demand. 

A balance of $50 at ber banker’s and 
$1000 to be paid before nightfall. 

' it was horrid. For a few moments Lady 
Charlotte gave herself up to despair, but 
at the end of half-an-hour she had formed 
&@ desperate resolution. 

At first she had almost entertained the 
idea of failing to pay and letting the horses 
be taken, bat the recollections of Hurling- 
ham, where she had an engagement that 
very afternoon, the Kow, and the thousand 
and one occasions when horses and a car- 
riage are absolutely indispensable, made 
that im possibie, 

No, Lady Charlotte would go wa money- 
lender, 

She knew they were disreputable, and 
kuew that they would cheat her; but she 
must trust in Providence or her own wits 
to save her from possible worry in the fu- 
ture, and shé must provide for the inexur- 
able Now, 

Lady Charlotte put on her oldest failor- 
gown and drove In «a hansom to the offive 
of a member of the trive of Levi, whose 
shining brass door-plate announced him 
to be a solicitor, but whose name and ap- 
pearance suggested usury, 

After agreat amount of discussion and 
explanation, Mr. Abraham Levi stated that 
he had no ready money on hand and was 
himself, indeed, not a money-lender, but 
would act in that capacity on behalf of a 
friend who bad soine few hundreds to in- 
veut, 


When Lady Charlotte left bis offloe, Mr. 
Levi bad undertaken tosend a trustworthy 
clerk with notes for #1500 to her house at 
three o'clock, the sariiest hour by which 
the obliging friend could be communicated 
with, and bis client had signed an agree- 
ment to pay monthly instalments of a 
hundred pounds with interest adaed antil 
the debt should be paid off, the first pay- 
ment to be nade one inonth from the date 
of (he signing of the agreement. 

The Hebrew solicit r, who only asked a 
moderate commission for bis assistance, 
drew up an agreement so shrouded in 
techuioalities that Lady Charlotte read and 
signed it in utter unconsciousness of the 
fact that she was undertaking w pay 180 
per cent, for the accommodation. 

Lady Charlotte rent notes for £1000 to 
Messrs, Kuck and Jibband reserved sji0) 
for ber personal use,trusting that she could 
ward off all large payments until the end 
of the season at least, 

Wearled with the unusual business of 
the morning Lady Charlotte leaned back in 
a low saddiebag lounge ssat and gentl 
fanned herself as she greeted Mr, Josia 
Potts. 

“I hear you have bought the Reminshall 
eastate?’’ 

“Yes, I guess lam boss of Keminshall 
Abbey and park. I’ve fixed it up and it’s 
all comfortable now. There’s a tower at 
oné end, supposed to date from Stepuen; 
well, l’ve had an elevator fitted there; 
electric light, electric indicators, compiete 
telephonic coummunication. In fact you 
wouldn’t know the old hole again; and 
now I want your ladyship to come down 
and stay a fow weeks, or as long as you 
like, and to ask aparty, I’ve asked all the 
people that you brought to my dinuer; bat 
they won’t half fill the place; and I want 
to have relays of company, One batch after 
another, as ope reads about your regular 
swells in the society papers, They are a 
sort of catechism for us s6lf-unade men and 
show us the way we should go if we want 
to be fashionabie.”’ 

“Justo, But sureiy,my dear Mr, Potts, 
you have friends of your own? A man 
of your wealth must have made lot of 
friends?” answered Lady Charlotte lan- 
guidiy, not taking the trouble to appear 
interested, 

“Oh, of course I’ve made friends among 
spe*ulators and that, but they aren’t what 
l want to kuow. I wantthe A! brand as 
we used to say in the West, and I know 
you can bringthem, I’ve bought alaunch, 
and the coacu that I have ordered will be 
down ina week; there shall be illumins 
tions, water-parties, a ball, anything you 
itke. You just give theword of command, 
and 1’i] see that it’s done.’’ 

“Jtis very Mattering of youlo ask me, 
of course; but you must allow me wo con- 
sider the matter, I ain feeling rather ex 
hausted now, #0 | reyret that | cannot ask 
you to luncheon, but call again in a few 
days’ time and | will let you know, Guod- 
vye, dear Mr, Potia.’’ 

Lady Charlotte did not at first intend to 
accede to the American’s request that she 
sbouid invite ber friends to bis bouse; but 
a certain unanimity among her trades- 
people in sending in their bilis with urgent 


remindera during these few last days of the | 


sensu, together with the threatening tone 
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count. I am sure they can’t expect me to 
domore, I would go to the Continent, only 
one can’t travelon credit, I suppose I had 
better oblige Mr. Potts.” 

Lady Chariotte pronounced the honor- 
able came of Potts as she might have swal- 
: So Ledy Unasiette 

y invited a large part 
of friends and acquaintance to meet or at 
Reminshall, first explaining the stran 
circumstances of a wealthy man, owner of a 
beaatifal country seat and eager to fill his 
house with peopie, and yet not possessing 
friends enough to occupy hal! the spare 
bedrooms, 

Lady Charlotse’s set at Mr. Potts, 
spoke of the absurdity of the thing, and 
— few exceptions accepted his invita- 

ons, 

There were rumorsof a pestoral play to 
be performed in the open air, and as re- 
spect for the salt is an Eastern fad and net 
a European fact the arrived bent 
upon amusing themeelves and on being 
entertained, and determined to ignore ali 
obligation to their entertainer. 

Given the d tion to make merry and 
the wherewithal to do so, and the results 
are likely to be a en 
. be ee A were —— y paw organ- 
zed with the skill and precision b 
Mr, Potts, — , . 

He wasonce overheard to say in dis. 
claiming a compliment up on the subject 


thata man who bad personally superin- 
tendod the shipping of 10,000 hogs ought 
to be equal to sLipping a few dozen 


swells. 

There were garden parties and tennis 
parties, dances and charades, and al! Mr, 
Potts’ guests declared that Keminshal! Ab- 
~~ was a delightful place to stay at. 

ut they were apt in quiet moments 
when the master of the house was absent 
to gather into little groups and discuss his 
peculiarities, 

“The creature is so candidly vulgar,” sali 
one. 

“I wonder why Lady Ubariotte touts for 
him; she seems quite to have taken him 
up. He isn'tin her set; | know—in fact J 
don't think he isin any setatall. Do you 
think she mneans to imarry him tor his 
money?” 

“1 should hardly think eo, They say he 
was a pork butcher in America, Then 
there was Lady Charlott’s affair in india, 
don’t you know,” 

“Do you think that means anything? 
there always are affairs in India, don’t you 
know, when young women go out with 
their husbands, So much scandal and 
back biting and so little else to do, they are 
obliged to take refugs in flirtation,’’ 

And the conversation drifted away from 
lewty Oharlotte and ber intentions, 

At Mr. Potte’ request Lady Charlotte had 
undertaken the entire arrangement of the 
outdoor play, which was to as near per- 
fection as it was possible for a play upon 
whose production neither expeuse nor 
trouble but only — was spared. 

Lady Oharlotte found most irksome the 
arranging the open air performance, 

The unsatisfactory state of her own affairs 
made lite wearisome, and the effort of jvin- 
ing in conversation and appearing or en- 
deavoring t appear amused and interested 
soon became intolerable, 

The morning's post had become a thing 
to be dreaied and to be awaited in fear and 
trembling through a sleepless night. There 
was a sickening unanimity about her credi- 
tors, 

Then Crump, whow she had looked upon 
as her slave from the moment sue had in 
troduced Miss Dollers, had discovered that 
the erewhile run-after beauty was an «ai 
venturess, a New York miiliner’s assistant 
who had paid for her pawage and return 

sage with her savings, and bad arrived 
pn England with only a few dollars and the 
inflaenoe resulting from distinguished ad- 
mtration to support her. 

For a few months she had been, in her 
own words, a big boom and had lived on 
credit, 

This credit exhausted she left the shores 
of Britain to indulge on the other side of 
the pondinmanya hearty laugh at the 
gulileless Brttishers. 

Mad with rage when his g'gantioc bill was 
returned to him trom Miss Dollers’ address 
at the “Metropole,” bearing the legend in 
red ink, “Left; address not known,’’ the 
senior partner in Crump aad Crushit wrote 
to Lady Chariotte Craddock Ww inform her 
ladyship that as he had lost considerably 
by her introduction of Mies Dollers (‘as 
tiough I had wished to introduce the 
minx!” thought Lady Charlotte indignant- 
17) he feltthat he had a right to expect 
tuat her ladyship would beip him to ineet 
that loss by paying fur the drenses that he 
bad then in preparation. 

He nad charged as little as possible and 
enciosed an account for the two dreases lor 
the theatrical performance, 

Ordinarily the price asked would be 
eighty guineas. 

He would only charge seventy, anid 
6x pected a obeque immediately. 

he costumes wou'd be sent by asp cia 
messenger w whom Lady Charlotte might 
intrust the chequs, a4 be would receive 
orders not to leave the Abby without pay- 
nent. 

Tois letter in conjunction with her utter 
inability to comply witu ita demands to 
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cientific and Useful. 
Finks Proor anp Watsu-PRoor, — A 
German patent has been granted for a uch 
needed article—a fire and water-proof pa- 
per. It is made by mixing twenty-five 
parts of asbestos with twenty-five to thirty 
parts of aluminum sulphate, moistening 
with zine chloride, and after washing, treat. 
Ing the pulp with a solution of one part of 
rosin soap and eight to ten parts of alum! 
num sulphate, Paper is then produced as 
with ordinary pulp. 


Goop WHirkwasH.—Take some clean 
lumps of well-burnt lime, slackened, add 
to tive gallons a (uarter of a pound of whit- 
ing, or burntaluin pulverized, half a pound 
of loaf sugar, one quart and a ball of rice 
flour made Into a thin and well-boiled 
coe, and halfa pound of the cleancat glue, 
dissolved and boiled outin water. his 
may be puton cold within doors, but hot 
outside, This will be as brilliantas plaster 
of Paris, and retain its brilliancy for many 
years. 


Kust-Proor.—The linproved manufact- 
ure of rust-proof paper, for wrapplug metal- 
lic articles liable to become tarnished, oon- 
sis's in incorporating with the paper,or ap- 
plying to its surface a fine motallic powder 
in such @ manner thatit will adhere, By 
this means, when silver, copper. brass, or 
iron articles are wrapped in peper, they 
are preserved from rusting or tarnishing 
by reason of the greater affinity of the zinc 
of sulphureted bydrogen, and preventing 
them from injuring articles of such 
materials, 


HANDY SKATS,—The dress circle seats in 
the new (iarrick Theatre in London are 
provided with a neat little silk pocket 
wherein to piace the programme. Under 
neath the seat is a convenient box-like 
aperture for “hate and coats.” The seats 
in this part of the houses do not turn up, 
eullivciont space being allowed for lnogrens 
and ogress between each row, The ‘pit’ 
has comfortable turn up seats, and to each 
of them ia affixed # loose cord whereon Ww 
haug 4 ooat Or any other wrap, and ap iron 
ring to hold the umbrella or cane, 


Tue LACTOMETKK AND THK CKBAMO 
MEIKK —Ibe lactometor, or wullk-testing 
apparatue—a common hydrometer —cannot 
be trusted to detect the adulteration of pure 
milk by skim-uilk, A pure milk contain. 
ing # large proportion of cream has a loss 
apecific density than skim-milk, owing to 
the very presenoe of the light cream. On the 
otber Dand the milk~giaes wiil show the 
addition of large quantities of water; but, to 
test the purity of milk and to ascertain if 
the cream has not been fraudulently ab- 
stracted, the creamometer must be lad re 
course to; and even the careful house 
keeper docs not go beyond the lactometer 
or milk glass, and very rarely, we should 
imagine, retains the services of an analy- 
tical chemist, 

—_> ae — ~ 


F arm and ibarden., 


SOLUBKING —A good many dollars may 
be saved about the farin and in the kitchen 
ifthe farmer owns a soldering kit and 
gxivos a lew bours’ time during the year w 
mending leaks and cracks, Soldering ina 
simple Operation, and a complete and une- 
ful soldering outfitcan be had ata trifling 
+X poune, 

PLANTS. —Any plant isa weed that is not 
desired, Two plants of the seme kind 
should never occupy the space that should 
be allowed to one only, am it is their nature 
to struggle for the same kind of food and 
for supremacy, If the plants are took thick 
s0m6 Of thet should not support more than 
it can feed propertly. 


Hear anv Co.ip,—Artibicial freezing is 
the latest French scheme for preserving 
milk. The very opposite of this ia a Nor 
wegian invention wherevy the minute or 
geauisis Which Causes the fermentative and 
putrofactive changes in milk are doatroyed 
by heat. The milik is then hermetically 
s6aied and wiil Keup fresh for au iadefinite 
tiie. 


SroumMis.—Stumps leftin the field will 
not decay if *hootw are aliowed lo grow out 
It is not difficult \ destroy sturnpes If the 
shoots are kept down. Ifthe feild of stump 
is a large one aasimal! flock of sheep will 
greatly assist in preventing any kind of 
growth onthe stump, as the sheep wii! 
readily oat the tender shoots as fast ws they 
appear. 

PoULTRY,.—Tbhe pens should be kept at 
but very siiall com insummer, losiead of 
feeding grain give toe bons chopped gr-ms 
Out it up fine, give them a trough full, ani 
they wiil need nothing elme if tuey are in 
good condition, Clover is +xcellent, and 
the hens wiii eat quite a large quantity in 
aday. ‘Tue finely chopped yrams is als. a: 
elegant food for young chicks 





creased those sensations (hat made ile and 
tue preparations for the piay @ vburdetnea 
LuiuBt too great to bear. 
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FakMs AND FAKMEKS. —It In equally 
lusportant lo the oountry thatthe revarns 
in rélalion Ww lara products and iive etocKk 
thould be tfulland correct tor the comitny 
l nited States Census Phe enumerator 

} the nouse to house visit he will tiake dur 
ling the mouth of June, 1890, 4 constant y 
|} in6t witli the fact that farmers non; 
books and henes returnaare notinu're 
yyuew work, The census year 
“ so sn May 
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The Value of Hope. 

Hope is that pleasure of the mind which 
every one finds in himself, upon the 
thought of a probable future enjoyment of 
& thing which is apt to delight him. 

It isthe desire of some good, attended 
with the possibility, at least, of obtaining 
it; and is enlivened with joy, greater or 
lesa, according to the probability there is of 
possessing the object of our hope. 

Scarce any passion seems more natura] 
to man than hope, and considering the 
many troubles he is encompassed with, 
nothing is more necessary; for life, void of 
all hope, would bea heavy and spiritless 
thing, very little desirable, perhaps hardly 
to be borne; whereas hope intuses strength 
into the mind, and by 80 doing lessens the 
burdens of life. 

There is, perhaps, no other fecling which 
the human breast cherishes so nearly con 
nected with its happiness. 

It was mercifully appointed that, in a 
world whose brightest visions of felicity 
prove but the shadow of a shade, whose 
past pleasures, while they feast the mem 
ory, leave the heart aching with a sense of 
their desertion, and whose present enjoy- 
ments vanish ere they are grasped, and 
wither ere they bloom, some more endur 
ing realities should be held out tc the an 
ticipation of the spirit, tainting under wea 
riness and disappointment. 

When sin had entered within the bow. 
ers of Eden, and the primal curse had been 
pronounced on the parents of the human 
race, Hope, the young and beautitu)l off 
spring of untainted joys, sojourned with 
the exiles and attended on their wander. 
ings. 

She cheered them with the song of fu. 
ture and happier days, pointed them tothe 
horizon of eternal life, and showed the 
first glimmerings of that bright and 
morning star which should rise on Bethle 
hem and set on Calvary, but whose bright 
ness should remain, and whose memory 
should live, till eternity has jost itself in 
ite own vastness. 

Since then she has trod a thorny path, 
and partaken deeply of the wretcheduess 
of the world, which she came to solace 
and to cheer. 

Time was when she could have flown 
over the obstructions of her path, but the 
cruelty of men has bound her wings, and 
her feet have bled among the briars of the 
wilderness. 

Very often, however, in many respects, 
human life has not a greater enemy than 
hope. Hope is the miserable man's god, 
which in the hardest gripe ot calamity 
never fails to yield him beams of comfort 
It is to man ata bladder to one learning 
to swim; it keeps him tro.n sinking in the 
bosom of the waves, and by that help he 
may attain the exercise; but yet it many 
times makes him venture 
height, and then if that breaks 
rises, he 
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she ws both a flatterer and a true friend. 
Like a valiant captain in s losing battle, it 
is ever encouraging man, and never leaves 
him til] they both expire together. 

While breath pants in the dying body, 
there is hope fleeting in the wavering soul. 
It is almost as the air on which the mind 
doth live. 

Who could live surrounded by calamity 
did not smiling Hope cheer him with ex- 
pectation of deliverance? 

There is no estate so miserable as to ex- 
clude her comfort. Imprison, vex, fright, 
torture, show Death with his horridest 
brow, yet Hope will dash in her reviving 
rays that shall illumine and exhilerate in 
the swell of these. 

Hope does not more befriend us with her 
gentle shine than she often fools us with 
her sweet delusions. She cozens the thief 
of the coin he steals, anc cheats the game. 
ster more than even the falsest die. 

It abuseth universal man, from him that 
stoops to the loam wall (a cot of clay) upon 
the naked common to the monarch on his 
purple throne. 

Whatsoever good we see, it tells us we 
may obtain it, and ina little time tumble 
ourselves in the down bed of our wishes; 
but it often performs like Domitian, prom- 
ising all with nothing. 

It is indeed the rattle which Nature did 
provide to still the froward crying of the 
fond child, man. 

Certainly it requires a great deal of 
judgment to balance our hopes even. He 
that hopes for nothing will never aitain to 
anything. 

This good comes of over-hoping, that it 
sweetens Our passage through the world, 
and sometimes so sets us to work as to pro- 
duce great actions. 

Lut then, again, he that hopes too much 
shall deceive himself at the last, especislly 
if his industry goes not along to fertilize 
it. For Hope without action is a barren 
undoer. 

The best is to hope for things possible 
and probable. If we can take her com. 
forts without transterring to her our confi 
dence, we shall surely find her a sweet 
companion. 

 —— re - — 

ALTH UGH & man may have failed in al) 
that he has tried to do, he may have suc- 
ceeded in doing something else of which 
he had not thought, but which may be 
more important and enduring than that 
which he attempted to accomplish. If he 
has really tried hard and honestly, he has 
gained wisdom and power and experience 
and caution, which will stand him in good 
stead in future exertions. This is a conso. 
lation which is seldom offered in times of 
trouble, yet it is a real one. 


Wispom and virtue are by no means suf. 
ficient, without the supplemental laws of 
good-breeding, to secure freedom from de- 
generating into rudeness, or self-esteem 
trom swelling into insolence. A thousand 
incivilities may be committed, and a thou- 
sand ofiices neglected, without any re- 
morse of conscience, Or reproach from 
reason. 

AMONG well-bred people a mutual defer 
ence is affected, contempi of others is dis 
guised, authority concealed; attention given 
to each in his turn; and an easy stream of 
conversation maintained without vche 
mence, without interruption, without eager- 
ness for victory, and without any airs of 
superiority. 

Smal crimes always precede great 
crimes, Whoever has been able to trans 
gress the limite set by law may afterwaras 
violate the most sacredrights. Crime, like 
virtue, has its degrees, and never have we 
seen timid innocence pass suddenly to ¢x- 
treme licentiousness, 


TERRE is no den in the wide world to 
hide a rogue, Commit a crime, and the 
earth is made of glass. Commit a crime, 
and it seems asif a coat of snow fell on 
the ground, such as reveals in the woods 
the track of every partridge and fox, and 
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is higher and better crowd them out; if, on 
the other hand, they can justify them- 
selves to our sense of right, let us work for 
their fulfillment with heart and soul. 

Must a man then afford himself no 
leisure? Leisure, is time for doing some- 
thing useful; so employ thy time well, if 
thou meanest to gain leisure; and since 
thou art not sure of a minute, throw not 
away an hour. He that complains of the 
shortness of life, should take care not to 
waste time; for that is the stuff that life is 
made of. 


True courage is cool and calm. The 
bravest of men have the least of a brutal 
bullying insolence; and in the very time of 
danger are found the most serene and tree. 
Rage, we know, can make a coward forget 
himeelf and fight. But what is done in 
fury or anger can never be placed to the 
account of courage. 

No human being ever was or will be 
capable of achieving eminence in the busi- 
ness world without at least the indirect 
help of others. Therefore let all young 
men who are entering business life labor in 
a manly and just to make friends—and of 
the right kind. 

Work while it is called to-day, for you 
know not how much you may be hindered 
to-morrow. One to-day is worth two to- 
morrows. Never leave that till to-morrow 
which you can do to-day; so begin to save 
time now; you cannot begin too soon. 

Goop BREEDING is not confined w ex- 
ternals, much less to any particular dress 
or attitude of the body; it is the art of 
pleasing, or contributing as much as pos- 
sible to the, ease and happiness of those 
with whom you converse. 

Ir is because gold is rare that gilding has 
been invented, which, without having its 
solidity, has all its brilliancy. Thus, to 
replace the kindness we lack, we have de- 
vised politeness, which has all its appear 
ance, 

Tne religious profession of some people 
is like the ashes on a rusty altar, which 
show that there once were warmth and 
light and flame, but which also show that 
it is long since they worshipped here. 

Tre worst effect of sin is within, and is 
manifest not in poverty, and pain, and 
bodily defacement, but in the discrowned 
faculties, the unworthy love, the low ideal, 
the brutalized and enslaved spirit. 

WHETHER young or old, think it neither 
too soon nor too late to turn over the leaves 
of your past lite and consider what you 
would do it what you have done were to 
be done again. 

Tsat was excellently observed, say I, 
when I read a passage ia an author where 
his opinion agrees with mine. Where we 
differ, there 1 pronounce him to be mis 
taken. 

Common opinions often conflict with 
common sense; for reason in most minds 18 
no match for prejudice, a hydra whose 
heads grow faster than they can be cut off. 


IF all men would bring their misfortunes 
together in one place, most would be glad 
to take his own home again, rather than to 
take & proportion out of the common stock. 

NoTmino is so swift in its progress as 
calumny; nothing more easily escapes us; 
nothing is more readily received; and noth- 
ing can be more widely spread abroad. 

Hors is the best part of our riches. 
What sufficeth it that we have the wealth 
of the Indies in our pockets, if we have 
not the hope of heaven in our souls? 

Lik not, neither to thyself, nor man, nor 
God. Let mouth and heart be one; beat 
| and speak together, and make both telt in 
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The World’s Happenings. 


Valentine, Neb, has an Indian hod 


carrier. 


There are nearly 1400 practicing lawyers 
in Philadelphia. 


The longest verse in the Lible is the 


ninth verse of the eighth chapter of Esther, 


A real estate agent at Tacoma, WT. 
claims to have pala $3,600 lor postage stamps leas 
year. 


The gamblers of Louisiana have oftered 
to pay the State debt—¢!2,000,000-—for a fifty-year 
license, 


Thirty divorces were granted in one day 
during the recent session of the Supreme Court at 
Manchester, N. H. 


A little girl in Orvingsville, Ky., choked 
to death after swallowing a grain of corn, which 
lodged in her throat, 


On the South Australian railways engi- 
neers who run their trains for two years without an 
accident receive a present of $50. 


It is calculated that a mother in talking 
to her infant speaks (36,000 words a day—equal to 
about four hours’ continuous talking. 


A number of persons in Atlanta, Ga.,, 
responded toa parrot’scry of ‘*fire’’ and discovered 
that a house across the way was in flames, 


A mischievous boy at Ashley, Pa., wrote 
on the bulietin board of amine oflice: ‘*'No work to- 
morrow.’’ The mine was idle lo consequence. 


A steel mat for the office of the Hotel 
Kichelieu, Chicago, is 41 feet long and 4 feet wide, 
the largest ever made in the world in one piece, 


While John Franklin, of Athens, Ga., 
wasabsent from home an immense swarm of bees 
took possession of hiv home, having entered turough 
a knot hole, 


A young woman in Orange, N. J., be- 
came a walking conflagration a few days ago, owlng 
to the fact that she had donned a bustle made of 
newspapers. 


Postage on letters that pass between 
Canada and the United States bas been reduced, it 
used to be 3 cents per half ounce; now it is 3 cents 
per ounce or fraction thereof, 


In a hollow in a tree cut down near At- 
lanta recently were found eight muskets and two 
bayonets, It is supposed that they were placed 
there by soldiers during the Rebellion, 


A fisherman at Winthrop, Me., tells that 
he caught a pickerel through the ice on lake Mara- 
nocook last January and found {nits slLomach a roil 
of undigested bank pills amounting to §3(0, 


A colored woman in Clarke county, Ga., 
keeps two coppers on a table near her bed to be put 
on her eyelids should she die during the night. She 
also nightly makes other preparations for her death, 


A gitl of eleven, arrested recently tor 
theft in New York, admitted to the police that ehc 
had made a practice of robbing sinall children fora 
long period, Her parents tried to reform her, but 
in vain, 


Signal Post, Cal., possesses a school- 
teacher who believes in discipline. A local paper 
remarks: ‘‘Ourevergetic and enterprising teacher 
followed a runaway pupil tohishomeand ‘there 
chastised him,’ *’ 


A novel feature of the coming firemen’s 
picnic In New Branswiek, N. J., is to be a real pigs- 
in-clover contest. I’rizes of ¢25 are to be given to 
every man who canin W miuutes get four live ,pigs 
into a pen in the middle of the grounds, 


A policeman at Orlando, Fia., opened 
fire on a stray dog in the street, wounding it at the 
first shot. This so angered another dog that he at- 
tacked the officer savagely, and he had to do some 
lively moving to escape from the animal. 


The bill restoring the punishment otf 
flogging with the cat-o’-nine-tails and authorizing 
ite infliction upon burglars convicted of having dan- 
gerous weaponsin their possession, has passed its 
third reading in the British House of Commons. 


Some tricky youngsters in Beilast, Me., 
put one of their number in the bottom of a bag, cov- 
ered him with old tron, rags, etc., dragged the whole 
into asbop, had the bag weighed and were just set- 
tling with the man of the shop when the hidden boy 
sneezed and spoiled the trade, 


Intem perance has spread to such an ex 
tent among boys and girisin Austria that the Vienna 
School Board is again moving to havea law enacted 
prohibiting the sate of intoxicants to children under 
15 years of age. The appearance of a boy at school 
in a state of drunkenness Is said to be by nu meausa 
rare sighiin Vienna, 


A young mtn of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
was 50 overjoyed at his admission to the bar that he 
lost his senses foratime. He got out a brass band 
of 19 pleces and marched up and down the street 
ahead of the drum major, carrying a broom. He 
wasarranging for fireworks and other jubilations 
when his friends secured him. 


The following is the advertisement of a 
grocery store in Missourt: ‘‘Any man who ‘drinks = 
drams ol whisky per day for a year, and pays |) 
cents for it, can have at our store 30 sacks of flour, 
220 pounds of granulated sugar, and 72 pouudsof 
good green coffee for the same money, and get £- 
premium for making the above exchange in ¢x 
penses.*’ 


An Oldtewn, Me, woman who m ved 
intoan Episcopal church there several mouths age 
and began housekeeping with ber two daughters, 
still **noids the fort.’’ The members of the church 
have been busy ever siuce striving to vrove 
prior claim tothe property, but have as yet! 
unable to oust her. The matter has reache 
Chief Justice of the Supreme ¢ rt, aud awa 
decision, 
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WAITING, 





BY WM. W. LONG. 





[am bound to you, my Priestess, 
With Love's stainless golden chain; 
With Love's sweetness and Love's sadness, 
With Love’s glory and Love's pain. 


hough the shadows gather darkly, 
And for us there seems no day, 

I shall love you true and faithful, 
I shall love you, sweet, alway. 


In some far-off twilight hour, 

When your life ts lone and cold, 
Asthe shadows gather darkly, 

ack will come those nights of old. 


Phen stretch out your hahds unto ine, 
’Mid the battlefetrife of men; 

| will come, my pure-eyed Priestess, 
Love will walt for you till then, 





The Orange Diamond. 





BY M. Be DEANE. 





was to be given at the Colonies Ex- 

hibition, South Kensington, by the 
tajah of Kittypore. Among the personal 
friends of the Indian prince were Colonel 
and Mrs. Cannock, living at that time in 
Cadogan Piace. 

On their way home from a tour round 
the world they had traveled in his com- 
pany, and he had shown some anxiety to 
keep up the intimate acquaintance so 
formed, falsifying Mrs. Cannock’s predic- 
tion of his speedily forgetting them, 

Their names were therefore in thespecial 
list drawn up by the Rajah for invitations 
to the ball in question. 

When Colonel Cannock came in to din- 
ner on that day, his wife saw at once that 
he was full of some bit of intelligence he 
was eager to share with her. 

He was a man given to small enthusi- 
asms, and she had a smile ready for the 
latest, whatever it might turn out to be. 

“Nora, my dear,’’ he began almost at 
once, **what do you say to being worth up- 
wards of ten thousand pounds as you stand 
at the ball to-night?” 

“That I should be cheap at the price to 
you, my dear, and very expensive to any- 
one else who bid for me.’’ 

He had taken a small object from his 
breast pocket, She watched him with 
some Curiosity as he opened a little jewel- 
er’s case, and suddenly became alarmed 
jest he should have been spending some 
unconscionable sum upon a bit of jewelry 
she did not want. 

He slowly turned his hand until the 
lamplight fell upon what he held. Nora 
saw a little pool, as it were, of intense 
glowing light. 

“What is it?” she asked; “have you 
caught a comet in its decadence ?”’ ‘ 

“It’s a single diamond,” he said tri 
umphantly, ‘worth ten thousand, and you 
are to wear it to-night. The Rsjah himself 
will come second; even he can’t match 
that—it’s unique, It’s the famous Orange 
diamond, found in the———river.”’ 

‘But what have you todo with it, Ko- 
laud?’ Nora asked, truly aghast at the no- 
tion of a sudden fit of wild recklessness 
such as alone could have induced her hus- 
band to purchase such a royal gem. 

‘Martin, you know Martin,” ran on 
Colonel Cannock airily ; ‘‘well, he is part 
owner of this tremendous diamond, and 
he asked meif you would wear it to-night 
so that the Rajah might see it to advan- 
lage. They are in hopes he may buy it, 
Of course 1 said you would have no objec- 
tion, and here it is, You will cut out every 
other woman in the room; not but what 1 
think you dothat without any diamonds,”’ 

“And bow did you come home?” Nora 
askod judicially. 

“By Underground,” answered her hus- 
band innocently. 

“Then I can only say it is a miraculous 
blessing that you were not followed, rob- 
bed, and murdered. Roland, I have a 
very strong objection to wearing such a 
frightfully valuable thing—one that be- 
longs to some one else, too, Suppose I 
lost 1, 2”? 

“They take the risk of that. 1 never 
dreamt of your not being delighted to ap- 
pear in a perfectly unique jewel.’’ He 


( )* a certain nightin June, 1886, a ball 





see Colonel Cannock from Moessra, N 
“The diamond !’ 
hastened into the hall. 

Now it bappened that Nora had been 
wanting all day to talk over a certain sub- 
ject with ber husband. There was an eo- 
centric old aunt of his who had quarreiled 
with them. 

The origin of this quarrel was nothing 
more serious than a 6omplicated history of 
& bawper of ducks and spring chicken, 
sent by the old lady economically by goods 
train, so that on arrival a speedy burial 
was the only suitable ceremony to be per- 
formed. 

It was evidently somebody’s fault, and 
Mrs. Wilmington found by a mysterious 
process of reasoning that it was Colonel 
Cannock’s, 

Nora thought that the consequent 
estrangement, heightened by many letters 
—reams of paper in fact from the aunt— 
had endured long enough, and sine had it 
much 1n her heart to write that very night 
betore going to the ball. 

She knew she should have some difficulty 
with her husband, who, though the most 
amiable of men on the whole, had just a 
little twist of temper that such an occasion 
was sure to bring out. He would say tiat 
overtures of reconciliation would look Jike 
greedy hankering atter the old iady’s 
money. She bad made a propitious begin- 
ning when the interruption came. 

“That diamond,’”’ she mused, ‘will 
worry mé until it is safe out of our posses- 
sion.’’ 

Her busband came back to tell ber that 
Messrs, N——had engaged a detective in 
plain clothes to watch over the safety of 
the diamond, if be, Colonel Canzock, could 
obtain admission for him. 

Of course, I said yes at once,’’ he added, 
“for I knew it could be dove, but I muat 
jast go round and speak about il to W——, 
who will manage it. He is not only a 
friend of the Rajal’s, put in his oflicial ca- 
pacity as one of the commissioners will 
give me a pass. Now I bope your mind is 
relieved, and that you will enjoy yourself 
without giving the Orange diamond an- 
other thought. By the way, the man has 
orders to fasten the brooch on himself, it 
you have no objection.”’ 

Nora rang for her maid, sent her for her 
ball dress, and saw the detective, who was 
a quiet, rather hungry-looking man, like a 
shabby waiter, dexterously attach the 
jewel by means of a little wire he had 
brought with him. 

“] defy any ordinary thief to snatch 
that,’’ he said, looking admiringly at his 
bandiwork. ‘‘What a beauty it is!” be 
murmured rapturously; then, promising 
to follow their brougbam in a cab, and be 
at the Exhibition as soon as they were, he 
left the room, as he had entered it, witn a 
noiseless swiftness that Nora thought 
must be extremely useful in his protes. 
sional duties. 

The Indian, the Chinese, and several of 
the other courts, lent vo the KajaL for the 
occasion, were arranged 80 as to form a 
magnificent suite of reception rooms, The 
gardens were illuminated, and the terrace 
on to which the Prince’s private rooms 
opened turned into a bower of roses, 

Nora Cannock wasa beautiful woman, 
but it required a very special order cf 
beauty and dress to shine among that, apart 
trom metaphor, ‘glittering throng.” The 
diamond, the great flashing, dezziing lake- 
let that seemed to bold a heart of lurid fire 
within it, obtained this distinction tor its 
wearer. The Orange diamond became a 
prevailing topic of discussion. 

The Rajab, who blazod, as Nora said to 
her husband, like a tree at » Botanical Gar- 
dens’ tete, one mass of colored jewels, was 
attracted at once by the rare splendor of 
the great diamond. He had a passion for 
precious stones, and eageriy asked all 
about it. 

The detective was present; he had walk- 
ed bebind his ten thousand pound charge 
into the Exhibition, and every now and 
then Nora saw him unobtrusively moving 
“hee bad already been glad of his watch- 
tulness, for between her carriage and the 
entrance, she nad fallen # pace or two be 
hind ter nusband, who bad # proper inar- 
tial stride, and saddeuly # wan, artisan of 
anic, had appeared, blocking her way 





he exclaimed, and 





mad from misery of some kind; and 
again and again that ‘Where is Jim ?—the 
aimless query seemingly wrung from a 
deeply troubled soul—recurred to her 
memory. 

It set her fancifully thinking by-and by 
of the many astray and wandering in this 
perplexed world. This ball was very gor- 
geous aud very pleasant, but it seemed to 
her, now that she was a little tired, just 
one blazing spot of beauty and luxury in a 
wide, wide sea of sadness and wistful 
seeking after many things lost or unobtain- 
able, 

“There must be a good many lost Jims 
about,”’ abe thought with a little smile, aa 
her memory flitted back a good many 
years to an old young love of hers, a ine 
fellow, whose name, being too romantic 
and sounding for Saxon taste, bad always 
been known as ‘‘Jim’’ by his intimete 
friends, 

He bad spent a year in her old home, and 
it had been a year of great enjoyment, 
endless tun, merging by degrees into seri- 
ous love-making. He had not been the 
mosteatisfactory of youths, rather scrape. 
grace in short, but terribly winning, and 
when he went away to make a fortune, 
alter showing greater capacity for spending 
one, Nora’s heart was very near break- 
ing. 

This was long ayo, and she was a far hap- 
pier woman than if she had had the wis- 
fortune to carry that first love of hers, 
Nevertheless, there was a! ways a soit spot 
in her heart for him, and she reproached 
herse!f for having allowed the time to alip 
by for answering bis Jast letter, 

She resolved to write on tue chance of bis 
being still in the same piace. All these re- 
flections tlashed in and out of tne brief 
spaces during which she was not actually 
in conversation with one iriend or another, 
while the ball was running out its brilliant 
san da, 

Colonel Cannock meanwhile waa very 
well amused, having found many an old 
acquaintance, chiefly civil servants in high 
posts, on jeave. He bad lived so long in 
India that to meet them was a refreshing 
excitement for him. 

One of them, Sir Meredith Walton, who 
had just retired into private life with bis 
K ©O.M.G., was discovered by him at a 
whist table, Walton’s play was a thing to 
watch respectfully, devoutly indeed, by a 
true whist player, and Colonel Cannock 
stationed himself bebind bis back. Presa. 
ently he resigned his seat to another de- 
votee of tne ecience, and went for a stroll 
with Cannock, having up to this time seen 
nothing but the four suits and the green 
cloth, 

But one flash of his keen hazal eyes took 
in more than Colonel Cannock, who was 
talking without cessation, had absorbed in 
the course of bours. People, things, piaces, 
were ticketed by some electric mind pro- 
cess, and popped into their niches, not to 
be moved again. 

Cannock bad told the story of the Orange 
diamond, and was now looking about 
eagerly for the wearer of it. 

“] can’t see my wife anywhere, but look 
—just between those palms—that is the de- 
tective fellow they have put on guard over 
the diamond.”’ 

Sir Meredith looked between the palma 
and stroked his moustaciie once deliberate - 
ly. He was a man who dealt out words as 
grains of gold. 

“That is nodetective,”’ he said placidly. 

What be said was uever taken with a 
disrespectful pinch of ealt--a light coubt. 
Colonel Cannock seized him by the arm, 
asked what he meant, protested, assured, 
but looked anxious, 

“if 1 were a betting man I would lay 
you twenty pounds on it. Give me leave 
to te.egrapu to Messrs. N , and I will 
speak to my ‘boy,’ Li Che,’”’ 

Li Che, a eiperior Chinaman in blue 
silk, long pigtail, hands folded under his 
open sleeves, in priestly fashion, and with 
the bollow cheeks of an opium-eater, was 
on duty in the Chinese court. The two 
men turned in that direction, and the soft 
tooted Celestial glided up at a sign from his 
master. 

A tew rapid orders in pigeon English, re- 
ceived with a series of small noda by Li 
Che, and the Chinaman followed at a 
short distance, while the two Englishinen 











almost imperceptible sign trom Sir Mere- 
dith sent Li Che to dog his steps. Colonel 
Oannock went to search for bis wife, and 
Sir Meredith to despatch a telegram. 

Threading bis way in and out of the gay 
crowd streaming in all directions, catching 
now the sounds of the band ip the distance, 
and now the voices of Kussian glee 
singers, Colonel Cannock looked for hia 
wite, feeling uneasy, half alarmed, by his 
friend's strange assertion. 

He said to himself that even Walton 
might be mistaken sometimes, that he had 
got into the babit of deeming himself tn- 
fallible, and practising an uncailed-for 
suspiciousness, He was presently accosted 
by one of the Kejan'’s suite, who with a 
profound bow intormed bim that ber lady- 
ship Mra, Cannock was waiting for him in 
the Australasian court, 

The dark face and jeweled turban bowed 
themselves away again among tho motley 
throng, and Canneck hurried on in the di- 
rection named to him, The cream and 
silver folds of bis wite’s train canght his 
eye the moment he mounted the step into 
the court. 

It formed the one pile epot against the 
quaint background «f green foliage, dark 
wigwains, brown savages gliding, or ekil- 
fully seeming to glide, on the painted river. 
A great masa of real toliage and living 
palma had been added to the decorations, 
and the court was empty but for that one 
moon-bhued hyure, 

“Oh, Nora!’ he began atoncs, tor he was 
dying to tell ber all about it. «N 
repeated, dashing up with one astride 
remained iminovable, her bead turned and 
resting agaipeat the plush back cf the met. 
toe, 

He bent down to examine her face with 
asudden cramp of agon’7 1d appreher son 
at bis heart. She was perfectiy sill, her 
eyes open, but unseeing. He tried her 
pulses, and wien he bad sieadied hinneif to 
attention found that It beat, 

He jaid her full jength on the core) and 
she sighcd:; consciousness Was evidently 
returning. Looking round tor beip lo raw 
scme one coining down the visita of green. 
ery, and cailed out, Up strode Sir Mere- 
dith Walton, 

“ij was in search of you,” be esaid, then 
fixed bis eyes on the recumbent hyure of 
his friend’s wife, ‘I'll foteh a dceter,”’ he 
added, and witiout one question or remark 
was gone “like a lampligtter.”’ 

Kven at that anxious momenthis prompt 
exit provoked a smile, recalling many an 
exciting episode on both Knglisi and Or! 
ental cricket field to Colon6é! Caunuck, Be. 
fore he returned with a distinguished ply 
sician in bis relentless grasp, Mra, (an- 
pnock had recovered consciousness, thougl 
not clearness of recollection. Her husband 
pressed her to tell him what was the wat 
ter; all she could say was; 

“] really have not the least 
don’t think I am ill.’’ 

Sir Meredith and the doctor eppeared in 
a very short time, The latter 
down, ploked up a white handkerculef, 
and said : 

“This isthe explanation, J’ afraid it's 
a case for the magistrate rather than the 
physician, Mrs. Cannock, 
anything?” 

Two voices exclaimed 
diamond bas gone !"’ 

“This,” said the doctor, “is what they 
call in my part of the country @ pretty ket- 
tle of Heb. Of courwe I know tiet it isthe 
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Sir Meredith Walton vanuisbed withouta 
word. 
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“A very easy plece for concealment,’ he 
remarked, pointing out the domest ¢ group 
in front of the wigwain. 

The shock bad restored 
possession of her senses, 

“] was here with the Iejah, 
“and—and after atime I asked bin to send 
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doctor, who waa standing out of bearing, 
stepped off with dignified to got some 
wine tor ber. 

“Well, never mind just now,” Ko- 
land said soothingly; ‘‘l dare say he meant 
it only ea a sort of an Oriental bomage. 
He thinks you a very beautiful woman, 
and does not understand our ways, though 
be does our language. It sball never coour 
again, that | prowise you; and, Nora dar 
ling, don’t worry—I dare say it will come 
all right, and the diamond will turn 
up” 

Nevertheless be was very pale, and felt 
that ten thousand p uod swne ae very mill- 
atone about bis neck, 

“Oh, that dreadful diamond!” cried 
Nora; “of course 1 know who stole it.” 

He looked amazed. “You know?” he 
(jueationed, 

“You; tbe moment the Kejab hed left we, 
what | then thought # curious thing bep- 
pened, A rough-looking nan, not @ yen 
tleman, suddenly »pprared half behind 
me, and eaid in ayeintutly wretched sort 
ot voloe, ‘Where is Jim?’ and what made 
it seem more strange waa that that very 
man had all but stopped me as 1 waa foi. 
iowing you from the carri:«yeand asked the 
name stupid question, Of oourse | under 
stand it now; it was a mere trick to distract 
wy attention, and if the deteci\ive bad not 
been close by me he would no douvt bave 
spatched the diamond at thas moment.” 

“He hes followed itup!'’ exclalied Ro 
land, “1 did not tell you, did J, a trifling 

at jeast what at the time 1 thougut a 
trifiing—thing occurred aa | got inw the 
train at Weaminster? | yot inw what l 
thought waa an empty carringe, rather a 
stupid thing to do under the cro .metances, 
now | oome to think of tt, and a eurly, 
burly sort of scoundrel p ered ip, he l- 
tated, and then went — Well, the car. 
riage was not empty, for | was no sooner in 
it than | saw @ roughly-dreased fellow, 
who looked tnore |ike « third-clasa pas 
wenger, sitting Opposite, He remained vory 
quiet, but at the next station Nt. James's, 
got out while 1 was reading the paper; but 
ne he passed he said those iluentical words, 
‘Where ia Jim?’ Imes, If it had not been 
for two or three inen getting in there, he 
would have atten pted wo stifle ine, or give 
mea blow on the head, for be had a vag of 
tools or something of the sort with hin, 
He'd lost bis opportunity, and so tried 
again. But how in fortune’s vame did be 
wetin here?” 

“He muat have bribed some one,”’ sald 
Nora. “Now we muat lose no time in set- 
ting the detective on tue track, though I 
cannotthink what he waa «bout lo let such 
a thing happen, He te not much good,” 

’ Her husvand ruefully toid her of Sir 
Meredith's suspicions, 

“On, it tea plot!’ she exclaimed, ‘those 
two are accomplices, Now | bad better go 
home, and you end Sir Meredith Walton 
put your saplient heads together over this 
affair.” 

Aes this was clearly the best pian, he saw 
her safely off, and then sought Sir Mere- 
dith. The news that the groat Orange dia- 
mond bad been stolen had meanwhile 
spread abroad, and he was beast with ques- 
tions and offers of asaletance. 

Nora could not think of going to bed, 
and although saying to hersel! that it was 
a foolish thing to do, considering ail the 
circumstances, sat down to write a long 
letter to that wandering ‘Jim’ on the other 
side of the Atlantic, 

Their relations had become genuinely 
fraternal since those ridiculous happy old 
days, and sbe left the cover open in order 
to put In the latest intelligence of the dia- 
inond and a kind message trom RK >iand. 

W hile —s for the carriage, her bus- 
band had added one more touch to the 
atrang® tang/e that had the Orange diamond 
for its central cliew. That pained wistful 
query, **Where ia Jim?’’ had struck the 
chord of an old wemory in bim aleo, His 
cous'n Jim Larose bad been his earilest, 
hia favorite companion, 

tHe and Jim bad run ye: in the favor 
and aflection of old Aunt Sabins, who had 
quarrelied about the spoilt ducks, her 
prize, pampered ducks, Jim had been idle 
and extravagant, spoilea asa boy, unabie 
tw learn that this world was not wade ex- 
pressiy for bia benefit; finally, after many 
wanderings, bad been last heard of at Cape 
‘Town, Alter that a long silence, 

Roland resolved that the very next day 
he would write «indly to poor old Aunt 
Sabina, and put on foot proper inquiries 
after (he missing Jim, 

Sir Meredith Walton was not a man 
to lose an important moment. Minutes 
count in such a case as this almost as they 
do in getting out a fire-engine, Royalty 
having obecked the exit ot Mr, Gadd, ‘the 
detctive,”” be and Li Che arrived at tne 
entrance door, at the same instant 

Mr. Gadd sauntered towards the wids 
open door, bis crush bat in bis hand, and 
threaded his way through the loungers that 
swarined about it, 

An orange girl had eiged so close that 
peering forward she could look weil into 
the ante-room of that world of color and 
brillianoy, where the ladies were beautiful 
wax coli, and the geutiomen’s hair was 
parted so a 

The blazing light streamed into the open 
airand showed up the dark, round, boid 
face, aud basket of bright oranges. Mr, 
Gadt addressed her in a tune bail perein p- 
wry, half good-natured. 

“Come,” he said, ‘this is pretty impu 
dent of you wrigyling in bere; now run 
away, Iny good girl’ 

Sue answered hii sauci'v 
CY y WORK an rar Ke 
pisyed with them wi ea t 

ball was exchanged Bauddenly he grew 

red f it, tomsed back the oranges, and 
puting on bis Overcoat slipped out, 
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Li Che had seen bis master in bat and 
overcoat close by, Not a glance passed be. 
tween them; the Chinaman foliowed the 
detective, an’ once, in the deep shadows of 
Exhibition Koad, turned his Lead to see if 
he waa, as he ex i, ala on the track of 
Mr. Gadd, but Sir Meredith was nowhere 
to he seen. 

That gentioman hed followed, with his 
peoullariy swift, quiet stride, the very or. 
dipary figure of te orange-girl, who was 
swinging along in businessiike fashion 
down the Cromwell Road, As he passed 
her, he was stooping to light hia olgar, 

is long arm, Deut for Lois pur pose, caine 
in sudden contact with the girl's shoulder; 
she reeled, and spake out ber wrath; he 
clutched at ber and the basket, and stood a 
somewhat absurd speetacie with three or 
four of the oranges in his bands, his unlit 
ciger between his teeth. 

“They were nearly all upset,’ he re- 
‘narked calmly; ‘1 must apologize for my 
awkwardness, (et ne you,” 

He pocketed the fruit he held, and stoop. 
ed with a swift long-armead movement to 
gather up those two or three that had roiled 
out. Tne girl stared | at bim, and 
fell into a storm of abuse, He pulled half 
a crown out of his pocket, looked at it de- 
iiberately, while she was demanding her 
property back with every ugly word she 
oculd command, 

The even tramp of a policeman became 
audible, In an instant the girl changed her 
wne, burst out crying, implored his honor 
not to rob a poor hard-working girl, de- 
clared that her whole basket was sold el- 
ready, aod that she dared not part withany 
of Its contents, Tramp, tramp, came the 
neavy tread nearer and nearer. Suddenly 
the yirl flang away her basket, the oranges 
ran in # goiden shower across the pave- 
meut, and she snot off like an arrow. 

Nir Meredith shouted like a stentor to the 
policeman, who started in pursuit, sound- 
ing his whistle the while, 

‘Hens telegram arrived for Sir Meredith 
Welton 7” Coionel Cannock was auxiously 
asking at that moment 

‘‘No, sir—oh, here it is,” the missive 
from Mr. Martin waa put into his hands, 
which shook « li.tle aa he tore It open, 

“We einployed no detective; au ooming 
at onoe,”’ 

Aii that Colonel Oannock could do pow, 
baving tolegrapued lo the police contres al- 
reamiy, was lO awall tbe arrival of Mr, Mar- 
tin, who oame as fast as a cal could con- 
vey hin, sprang vutiooking very pale, and 
bad bie worst sears coptirined on the iu 
stant. 

‘This is rulu to me,’’ he said shortly. 

A iittie knot of young men, who wantel 
turn into amateur detectives on the spot, 
had gathered round Cannock, ‘They fl at- 
tered themselves that, knowing all about 
stolen dogs, and being of special and ex. 
er aeoulnen, their aid would scvon 
clear up the mystery. He was quite bappy 
to oblige them by relating every cireun- 
avarice he could recali connected with the 
missing Joweil, He totally forgot one item, 
however: the littie episode iu the © nder- 
ground train, 

ltt alone, surrounded by that golden 
shower, and confident of the girl being cap- 
tured ere long, Sir Meredith emptied bis 
pockets of the spoil be bad dropped into 
them, and, aimost as quickly selecting one 
of the oranges, threw down the rest to 
join their teliows, 

That one be helu was in outward seem- 
ing exactly like the resi, but “tunings” we 
have been informed, ‘are not Always what 
they sevin.’’ This particular apscimen had 
been cut in haif with « sharp knife, the in- 
side sovoped Out and stuffed with ootton- 
wool, 

A wire pin kept it in itespherical shape. 
The pin came out without any difficuiy, 
aod Nir Meredith peered patie inwo the 
bed of wool, then probed it with rather a 
Lasty finger, eu ptied the skin, and drew a 
long breath, 

Tue Orange-girl had apparently over- 
reached hiu after all; it was not the sort of 
thing to which he was accustomed, and 
probably he vowed a vow within himaelf, 
that he would yet be even with her, or bim, 
or whosoever the present bolder or holders 
of the great Orange diawond might be, 

Repacking the tuiprovised jewel-case 
that had, he made no doubt, served its pur- 
— he went back to the Exhibition, 

iere he found two or three genuine detec- 

tives and an inspector and Coionel Can 
nock, apparently enjoying the excitement, 
for his oc ;untenance only fell cocasionally 
when he happened to glaoce at Mr, Mar- 
tin, who was far from entering into the 
epirtt of the thing with his own sporting 
justine. 

Before these assembied personages Sir 
Meredith briefly told bis tale. He had not 
believed that that littie incident between 
Mr. Gadd and the orange-girl had been ao. 
cidental, 

To a practised eye it appeared premedi- 
tated; therefore he had left Li Che to fol- 
low the paeudo-detective, and himself fol- 
lowed the basket of oranges, having no- 
ted the exact spot in whico ‘iadd had drop- 
ped the fruit be bad bandied. 

The sham orange had been no doubt in 
his pocket up to that moment. Finally Sir 
Meredith produced the empty skin and 
opened it, while every pair of eyes present 
was centred eagerly upon it. 

“The diamond was in this when Gadd 
dropped it into the basxet; the gir! bad it 
out and concealed somewhere about her 
within the next three minutes,’’ he said de- 
Cigively; then, looking at his waich, he ob 
se°vVed that the policeman 
peo.ed apy inoment Wilh his 
Lhe diau ) 

me was boastful or over 
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fessional services, but there was a glint of 
satixtaction in bis fine eyes that broadened 
w a emile when Mr. artin burst into 
congratulations and warm gratitude, He 
looked upon the diamond as once more hia, 
an certainiy as though he bad it to bandle 
at that instant. 

Alas! it turned out to be a case of the 
proverbial chicken turning into an addled 
egg. The dishevelied figure of the roguish 
orapge-girl was presently brought in be- 
tween two policeman, and, after a full and 
systematic search, it was finally pronoun- 
ced that there was no such thing as a dia- 
mond—‘‘not so much as a giass bead 
there !"’ as the woman seid whose business 
it was to ake the investigation. 

Biank disunay fell upon the party, who 
had been waiting in full expectation of 
nearing that tue stone bad been recovered, 
Poor Mr, Martin looked as thougu he were 
going to faint. 

*‘Nevertheleas,”’ sald Sir Meredith, fixing 
a piercing gaz9 upon the orange-lass, who 
was beginning to give herself airs of injur- 
ed innocence, “I give this young woman 
in charge as having received the jewel, 
whatever she has since dope with it,” and 
he displayed the skin, filled with cotton- 
wool before ber. She was crestfalien in a 
moment. He waved bis hand, and she was 
conducted away. 

“Come to 'ny house when you have seen 
ner safe,” Sir Meredith said to the two 
policeman, giving his card with the order, 
‘Jt is, as you see, in your quarter.” 

“Just then there was a stir at the chief 
entrance, voices were raised, men ran to 
wee what bad happened now, and the 
Chinaman, Li Che, bis tail fiying be- 
hind him, his welil-wadded blue silk coat 
nearly torn off bis back by the injudicious 
zsal of those who wanted to stop his vio- 
ent entry, sprang towards his master, 
westicuiating with vehemence, and utier- 
ing broken sentences in his own tongue, in 
« loud agitated voice, He was ghastiy pale, 
his teeth chattered. 

“A inurder,’” said Sir Meredith to his 
friends; “the sham detective has been stab- 
bed—tuat is what be has seen.’’ 

‘This is a tresh departure for us,’’ said 
the inspector, with bis note-book in bis 
hand, ‘Will you kindly get your servant 
to show us where this has bappened, Sir 
Meredith ?”’ 

‘The ex-hbead of tive bundred uwollitary 
po.ice looked cali but slightly scorntul at 
ibis superfluous request, and conveyed a 
short order to Li Che, obliging that model 
of eye obedience tw lead tue way tw the 
spot atonce, The rat panic over, be took 
tue rest with his race’s usual ind: flvyrence 
to life and death, 

He bad tracked Mr, Giadd about a quar- 
ter of a wile, when he became aware that 
another uiau, Whow be had noticed before, 
was also dogging bis steps, The person 
was in rough, common attire, with a beard, 
and # hat pulied 80 low that littie of his 
face could be sevn. Li Cue, however, de- 
clared that he should kuow his make and 
walk again without fail. 

He got closer and closer to Gadd, who did 
not appear vo give bLiinself any anxiety as 
to whether be was, or was not, followed; 
aud when they were shoulder to shoulder, 
suddenly lurched against bim. 

With one cry (iadd feil full length on 
the pavement; Li Che had seen the move- 
ment of the stranger’s elbow, and knew 
that he had stabbed the other one, 

The street was dark and empty, no one 
in sight but the tnree, Li Cne himaseif 
slinging slong in the suadow of the houses, 
The murderer atooped over his victim, 
and then Li Che turned and flied. Mie was 
sure the man was dead, because he did not 
wove after he feil, 

The inspector and his accompanying 
constable slipped cold eyes round upon 
tue teller of this story, and Sir Meredith 
Saw that they had made up their mind that 
it was a polite fiction from beginning to 
end. He, however, knew his native well 
enough Ww see that he was speaking tne 
truth, 

Tue body of the pseudc - detective lay aa 
the Cuinaman had described, and had evi- 
dently been rifled of ali that was about 
him, but this, Sir Meredith was convinced, 
did not inciude the diamond. The inspector 
and constable were of the opposite opinion, 
lu Spite Of Lue Lestimony of the caretully- 
prepared orange-peel box, 

Before the usual hour for calling, Sir 
Meredith Walton was at the Cannocka’ 
house in Cadogan Place next day, 

He bad put tue policeman through a close 
cross-« Xamiination, and heard that the cap 
ture of the orange-girl was expedited by 
the accident of ber tripping and falling on 
the pavement, wheresne broke intoscream 
iug and crying, that attracted the notice of 
& resp-ctable woman passing at tne mo- 
ment, who ran to help her, but, upon the 
pollosman coming up, said she was afraid 
she was a good-for-. othing girl, who was 
only making a noise to create compas. 
sion. 

This person had produced a tract from a 
bag, and the men to see thgt the 
girl had it and read it, which bad énter- 
tained them greatly; ‘But such innocent 
fools is @verywhere,’’ the speaker had 
ended resignedly. 

“Of course I could not sleep all night,” 
said poor Nora, “] bad a presentiment 
that that would bring me Iil-tusk in some 
way—that dreadful diamond! and, to add 
to ny troubles, my maid, who is as clever 
#8 846 Can be, had a violent fit of hysierics 
this morning, and now has given me warn 

og—I’m sure | don’t know why.” 


Sir Meredith PILely. 
over ZneW her bave 
iw years she bas beea with me; but she 
says they are constitutional, I believe this 
was brought on by excitement, on hearing 





me for the last | 


of the disappearance of the diamond. | 
told ber that if anyone might be allowed 
be ill on that account it was myself, and 
really and traly, my bead aches so that 
I wish it did not belong to me,” 

¥It would ba an irreplaceable losa,”’ ob. 
served Sir Meredith, with one of his court. 
eous bows. 

“Not at all, at this moment,” replied 
Nora; ‘‘it Is full of ache and emptiness,” 

He said: ‘‘I am going to make a curious 
request; I trust you will not think it an 
impertinent one, Will you be 80 good as 
to let me see the dress you wore last 
night, from whicu the diamond was cut 
or dragged ?” 

“Oertainly,” she answered, ringing the 
bell, ‘It was quite peatly done; my dress 
was scarcely injured at all’’ 

Her maid, with a pale face and swollen 
red eyes, brought the gown into the 
room. Foran Oriental, Sir Mereditn was 
unusuaily affable to dependents, He spoke 
to the tired-looking woman in a way tiat 
ought to have flattered the keenest sus. 
ceptibilities of a lady’s-maid; but she oniy 
grew still paler, until, in compassion, 
Nora sent her away. 

“A late ball tries both mistress and 
maid,” said Sir Meredith blandly. 

“In point of fact, 1 did not let Pershore 
alt up for me last night,” observed Nora; 
‘it was all that attack of bystericsa over 
that wretched diamond.” 

Nothing of any importance transpired 
that day, or for many days alter. The 
police fancied they were on the track of 
the murderer of Gadd, although suspicion 
in some manner still clung to the China. 
man, but no trace was found of the dia- 
mond. 


Colonel Cannock forgot to write bis oon- 
ciliatory letter to Aunt Sabina for two days 
after these absorbing events, but on the 
third he remembered bis resoiution, sent 
off bis letter, and called on his family law- 
yer to consult bim as to taking steps for 
tracing Jim Laruse, 

“If you take my advice,” said the law- 

er, “you will run down and see Mra, 

ilmington at once, I was thinking of 
looking in upon you, as | know things 
have not been quite sinooth lately between 
you and the old lady. The fact is, I was 
down at her place the day before yesterday 
to make be? will; she fancied she was not 
very well, but 1’ afraid it was this 
estrangement from which she was sutter- 
jug—too exciting at beraye. Now [ wish 
you would go and make it up with ber,” 

Colonel Cannock laughed, ‘1 see; 1 am 
not wentioned in the will, Weil, itis very 
friendly of you, and 1 own I dou’t care to 
see the Sillitera drop into her woney. If 
Jim Larose bad been to the front, it would 
be another matter; 1 always felt be bad 
first claim. It 1s about Jim I bave come 
to-day.”’ 

Having resolved to pay Aunt Sabina a 
visit, Cannock put bLimself into an alter- 
noon train aud went down into Kent, He 
was received witr the news that Mrs, Wil- 
mnington was seriously ill, oontined to her 
bed. 


“] am very sorry to hear it; please tell 
her #o,’’ he said, and was turning to go 
away, when the butier, who was a time- 
honored institution there, spproached 
nearer and wysteriously murmured : “Tne 
house is fall of Billiters, Colonel; just step 
into the library while! find out if Mrs, Wii- 
uingtou will see you.’’ 

A little skilful domestic mane iyring— 
for the Colonel was first favorite in the es- 
tablisnment—brougbt a message that the 
old lady would see her nephew, and she 
received him with high dignity, propped 
up in bed, ber small wriukied face sur- 
rounded by a dense halo of stiff friila, 

The iuterview was to be a snort one. 
When it was drawing to 4 close sie said, 
“Roland, I am an impetuous old fool; at 
my age Lought to know better. | made a 
ridiculous wilt two days ayo, | lett every- 
thing to James—if James ia atili living, 
which I doubt—or to bis heirs, ot which he 
has none; failing them to the Billiters, who 
are panting to see the breath out of me tual 
they may rummage wy money-bags. be 
80 good as to telegraph to (ireen Ww come 
down on Friday; 1 sbail be better by that 
time and i shail makeanew will. And 
give my love to Nora; tell her to come and 
see me next week, Now, good-bye, nep- 
hew. I am going to have my mess of 
brotb, 1 beileve,’’ 

Cannock went home with a lighter heart, 
and told his news to bis wite, Those 
greedy Billiters, after all, were not to enjoy 
the fortune of poor Aunt Sabina; they both 
boped the old lady would live many years 
yet to spend it herseif, 

The very next morning brought a tele- 
gram. Tue old ledy was much worse; tney 
both burried down, and were there when 
she died. They were genuinely distressed, 
while the Biilitera, who mustered in force, 
scarcely disguised their yrimaces of joy. 
‘Now, Nora, we are intruders,” said Uan- 
nock sadly, and they went out of the 
house, 

“Among Mra. Wilmington’s letters was 
acurioas specimen of speiling and grau- 
mar, purporting to come from a certain 
Jobn Piics, trom South Africa, giving * 
briet and vague inteiligence of the death of 
Jim Larose, whom he had known at the 
diamond fields, “More, hereafter, from 
yours respecifully,” bad left much to be 
desired. The conclusion was that the let 
ter was of very little vaiue. 

However, it was the last point of certaln- 
ty with Mr. and Mre. Billiter. ‘Cousin 


| Jim was undoubtediy dead, always a g000 
is she subject to such attacks ?’’ asked | f ;, 


’ 


aod in an ebuililtio! 

into pvee6sn | ( De 
‘‘nemem ber said the warning Voice 

Mr, Green, ‘should Mr. Lerose tur! 

all arrears will have to be paid up.” 
“Roland,” said Nora, “the Orange 0'*- 


r-nothing fellow,’ 
giee they entered 
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mond has lost a fortune for us. If had 
written the night of the ball, that will 
of poor Aunt Sabina’s would not have 
been made,” 

“Well, dear, I dare aay we are as well 
witbout it,’’ responded Cvionel Cannock 
rather ruefully. 

Six months passed by bringing no news 

of the lost jewal. A letter came, however, 
from Nora’s “Jim’’ in Colorado, which af- 
forded her intense pieasure, It was a per- 
fect volume, but the pith of it was that 
Nora’s letter had arrived when he was 
on the eve of committing himself to eome 
fatal act of folly at which he darkly 
hinted, and it had proved tne turning- 
point, 
* You saved me and another,’’ he wrote; 
‘cour old life in your dear old bome rose 
up before me as vividly as though [ was 
in the midst of it again. You, who have 
siways remained my ideal woman, you 
have again proved my guardian angel. It 
had been 80 long since IT bad heard from 
you toat | had despaired of ever seeing 
your handwriting again,” &., & 

‘After all,” said Nora, “the Orange dia- 
mond bas done one good deed to put against 
its sins.’’ 

One dark December evening at about 
seven o’clock, Sir Meredith Walton, fol- 
lowed by Li Che, was walking down oneof 
the smailer streets opening out of the Fal- 
bam Road, 

A projecting door made a shallow recess 
of deep shade, ‘Wait there,” seid Sir 
Meredith, and the Chinaman instantly 
drew up and became a still fiat shadow 
within this space. His master crossed 
over and walked up the atreet, turned, 
walked down, turned again. Li Che re- 
mained blotted ont in the doorway, and 
twenty minutes passed by. 

Then a small door opened, and the 
broad-shouldered, slouching figure of a 
man emerged into the street. Li Che 
softiy extracted bimself, and followed the 
heavy steps of this individual. 

Nir Meredith promptly crossed the road, 
rapped at the same door, and waited a few 
moments, Then the dour was opened about 
an inch, 

‘‘What do you want now?” asked a wo. 
man’s sharp voice; I wish you would Jet 
me be, It wouldn’t take much to make 
me call the police.’’ 

Sir Meredith insinuated the tip of his 
bamboo cane within the crack, and tn the 
most engaging tones said: “Pardon me, 
Mrs, Pershore, bat it ial, Sir Meredith 
Walton. | hope you will not give me in 
charge, but kindly let me In,.”’ 

fue door quivered ; it was plainly the 
lady’s first impulse to bang it, but the bam. 
hoo was there, aud some otber sentiment 
provatied, 

Kiinging wide open the blisterei door, 
Nora’s €x-inaid, Pershore, looking very far 
from trim and dignified as when she was in 
Mrs, Cannock’s service, appeared, 

She stared at her visitor with a blanched 
face of terror. 

“Some one told you | was living bere, I 
suppose, sir?” she said hoarsely, “my old 
haine Dot being on the door-plate.”’ 

“Of course you married when 2 left 
Mrs, Cannock,” he said cheerfully, ‘no 
doubt; but I happened to see you, May { 
coine yn ?”? 

Without waiting to be pressed, he enter- 
ea the narrow passage, and Pershore, shut. 
ting the door, followed nim into a minute 
fusty parlor, 

‘‘) have gone into the millinery busi. 
ness,’’ she observed, Her manner had be- 
come wavering, she looked round at her 
couple of ‘duuimies as though hoping to 
find support from their presence, 

“Kindly sit down,” suggested Sir Mere- 
ditb; “I want a little talk with you. To 
eme at once to the point, it is about the 
O-ange diamond.” 

She gave an involuntary gasp and then 
fell into weak weeping, 

“] thought, when first I set eyes on you, 
vou was a terribie man, sir. bat should 
1 know about that ghostly brooch that loat 
me the best place 1 ever was in? Mrs, 
Canncck’s figure a pleasure to fit, and very 
comfortable downstairs. Yes, it loat the 
place because I had spasms when I knew 
it was stolen, and Mra, Cannock was 60 par- 
licular she wouldn’t keep « maid subject to 
the hysterica,”’ 

“Besides, you knew all about that,’’ said 
Sir Meredita, with his eyes going like a 
Spiritual scalpel into the wowan’s brain. 

A suppressed shriek was heronly an- 
sWwer. 

“Now,’’ said he, “on my advice a reward 
4 offered by Mersrs, N——for the recovery 
of the diamond, through janyone who was 
nol the actual thief, You were neituer the 
tuief nor the murderer a 

‘The murderer!’ she ried, 
‘are suppose pe 

“No,” he wenton, ‘As I just said, you 
were not concerned in the murderer of 
Joshua Gadd; ou the contrary, it upset your 
pians, Therelore, if you restore the dia- 
inond you will not only be let off punish- 
ment, but receive the reward. You are at 
presentina very unpleasant tion, ter- 
r fied, and possibly in danger from the per- 
*culions of the nan who has just left your 
Louss,” 

“Toat’s where itis!’ she suddenly 6x 
c.alined, taking her handkerchief from ber 
eyes. “] siall be murdered one day as sure 
“8 1 Bit here, and to be protected as I have 
be6n, when the wretch was thinking ot 
naking an end of me, is almost as bat,” 





**You don’t 





“You have not married that person, | 
eésume?” 
Married poor Joshua's wurderer!”’ Tne | 
f lignant protest were out before | 
SLOre knew what she was going lo Bay. | 


Ist 8 but you were mar 
1 to Joshua Gada?”’ 


jon’s know any person of the nams 


ongsged or 








The woman shrank back into caution. 

“No, Gadd was not bis real name, but no 
matter. It was you who were set to watch 
_ ,Orange-girland take the jewel trom 

Sir Meredith did not remove bis eyes 
from their steady hold upon the woman's 
faacinated gaze. He was feeling bis way 
along a line that might break atany mo- 
ment. 

“It was you who pretended to be attract- 
ed by seeing ber fall down in Oromweil 

» and she hai pee the diamond on 
to you before the police came up.’’ 

He saw a transient gleam, as though, 
through her terror, Pershore piqued ber- 
self upon having played aclever trick. 
“W here is it now?” he asked suddenly. 

Her nerves had been utterly shaken; she 
glanced atthe ceiling in involuntary sub- 
jection to bis will, 

“Before you Da aoa it —. ae A on 

pertect mness, thou eyes 
jeamed with inward exultation, ‘tell me 

w you man to let Joshua know about 
it, to begin with.” 


“{ ran round es soon as they sat down to 
dinner; he was iodging just handy, and he 

ve me directions while he was pretend- 
ng to fasten on the brooch, You may be 
sure, Sir Mereditd, i never would have 
given my band to it if it bad been the pro- 
perty of Colonel and Mrs, Cannock, vut 
those big diamonds——” 

“Yea,” he interrupted, “That will do; 
now go and fetch it.’ 

Meekly ane rose and left the room; he 
stood at the footof the stairs listening to 
her movements, Presentiy she came vack 
with a little blue pence bag in her hand, 
an ancient article of crochet work in the 
form of a jug. 

He beld out his band, and slowly with a 
sigh relinquishing what she had kept at 
great cost, she put into it the Orange dia. 
mond. Opening the bag, he satisfied hiim- 
_ thatthe lost jewel lay glowing witbiu 
t 

“Very good; now put on your bonnet and 
come with me, No harin sball happen 
you. 

“There’s one thing I have not mention- 
ed,”’ she said as they walked through the 
street side by side, “If it bad not been for 
that | should have got away somehow, but 
ifitand him was to follow me, what's the 
good? I said to myself. And in London I 
always lived and hoped todie. Tne firs 
time was when! was just letting myneif 
into the house with the diamond in that bag 
buttoned inside my dress frent. ‘The mreet 
was empty, for 1 had been very carefui, 
when ali of a mowent a man was close be 
side me,and looking in my face very 
straight, he says, ‘Where is Jim?’ ‘None of 
your impudence,’ says I, but | was shaking 
allover, Sir, whenever that wicked Bl! 
Thomas has come threatening ne—he haa 
followed the diamond all the way from 
Africa, it you please—tbere was that porson 
again.”” She paused om te her baad on 

alton’s arm to emphasises her words. 
“and then I knew that it was no 
man ] saw——” 

Sir Meredith thought she bad gone mad, 
and tried a iitt!e soothing. 

“jtcame aud went. and asked ‘Whee is 
Jim?’ pitiful-like, > this last time, up 
sprang Bill Thomas, and made as though 
he would strike it, and swore; but when ne 
lifted bis band there it stayed, for the 
fright took bim. But for thathe would 
bave murdered me baif a dozen times ve- 
fore now.”’ 

Sir Meredith, who had resolved within 
him every minute clue to the mystery, re- 
called Nora’s story of the common-looking 
man who had uttered those indentical woras 
and wae silent. Presently ve said: “Tuo 
mas followed the diamord from Africa, 
Very weil; be knew ita history then? Did 
he know who it was that appeared in this 
way?” 

‘tHe maid thatthe man who found the 
diamond was a gentioman calied Jim; thar 
be was murdered for itby another dia- 
mond-wasber, and thai that fellow sold the 
diamond, but got killed bimself by some 
one who thought he’d got it stiil—and thar 
ldo believe was Thomas himseif—and 1 
know that he would have killed Colone! 
Cannock for the sake of it, only there was 
aman sitting Inthe same car Of the train 
with the Colonel, and it was the first time 
he had seen it.” 

Thus the great Orange diamond got res- 
tored to its lawful owners, and Sir Mere- 
dith Walton's reputation for singular saga- 
city was heightened into a species of super- 
stition. The law dealt with Hill Thomas, 
and Mra. Pershore retired to Melbourne, 

Another three months passed by, and 


living 


one day a strange couple of visitors called 
on the Oannooks jast as they were finish- 
ing breakfest. 

‘As acertain person called Mr. Billiter 


refunes to be polite enough to read my in- 
structions and receive Master Wilmington, 
1 havetaken the liberty ofcalling upon 
you, sir, as next to theol lacy. Mr. Larose 
sp keo u.”’ 

With this address the speaker, an elder- 
ly maa ina rough serge sult, peeled from 
the small figure beside him of the second 
visitor a blue cap and a red shawl, disclos- 
ing a very small, pale hoy with @ pleasant 
round face about tue siz) of asmail dodiin 
apple. Tne pair stood in the open door uf 
tos dining-100m. 

Colonel and Mrs, Cannock started up in 
surprise, 


«What do you know of Mr. Larose?’’ the | 


former asxed. 


“Knew him very well. He had 4 kind 

o’ liking for me, tuough a! pugb chap by 

nature, and bé a gentiemun Knew his 

wife, too, poor sou she died tuur yea 

|agone. Master Wilinington dor perem 
ber ber, ashe was on’y one day Old or 80 

Mr. Larose was stabbed, as 1 bad the hon: . 





EVENING 


POST. 
of writing home to the old lady, who is also 
dead and gone, as we all must be.”’ 

It was indeed true. The original finder 
of the great Orange diamond was no other 
Jim than James Larose, 

The Billiter family, who bad bought a 
big place and were just beginning to enjoy 
themselves, bad to disgorge the whole of 
Aunt ne pane for the benefit of 
this round- mite of four yeare old, 
brought to Engisnd, like a valuable bale 
of gooda, by Mr, John Price, 

It wae all the more embarrassing because 
their eldest son, just nineteea,had declined 
on the strength of his fortune to do any 
work whatsoever, and hed married the 
daughter of a small photographer, 

Ana with this the adventures of the 
Orange diamond come to an end. Its ca- 
reer been, like that of a human soul, a 
strange mixture of good and evil. 

The man who in a moment of great 
temptation had committed the unpremedi- 
tated crime of stabbing Jim Larose for the 
diamond, bed been trusted and befriended 
by him for two or three years, 

He had been his most attached comrade, 
end stood by bim on wany occasions when 
Jim needed a faithful aliy. Healso had 
been a born gentieman, but the drouthy 
fiend had old of hin; he was drunk 
when the glow of that ten thousand pound 
lakelet of yellow light proved too much for 
him, and when he Knew that he had killed 
his only friend, he went out in bitter 
despair, took the iirst offer he received for 
the hatefal thing that had Jim’s blood up- 
on it, ands ily got bis wreicned life 
ended In a braw! at Ladysmith. 

Could such a fire of remorse be shuit!l 
off with the ill-used body? Through the 
dark wilds of the unknown land he sought 
in vain for the friend from whom bis own 
deed bad cut bim off for ever. 

He came back—perhaps he comes back 
atiil—to the holder of the accursed stone, If 
only be might be guided to bis victim, 
confess, tc hear thet his great crime was 
forgiven! He might as well bave asked the 
passing wind, “Where is Jim?’’ 

——(€|>> SS 

Curious Pun cTuation.—The follow- 
ing are specimens of curious punctua- 
tion ;: 

A man who was suddenly taken sick 
“hastened home while every meane for his 
restoration was resorted to. In spite of all 
nis efforts, he died In the triumpha of the 
Christian religion.” 

“A man was killed by a railroad car run- 
ning into Boston, supposed to be deaf." 

A man writea: “We have decided to 
erect a echool-house large enough t acoom- 
inodate 500 scholars tive stories high," 

A steaivoat captain, advertising an ex 
cursion, says; ‘Tickets, twenty-five cents; 





cbildren halt-price to be had at the 
ottioe,”’ 
A hotel was thus advertised: ‘This 


hovel will be kept by the widow of the 
former lsndiord, Mr. Brown, who died 
last summer on a new and improved 
pian.’”’ 

“Wanted—A *atdie-horse for a lady 
weighing ebout 950 pounds,’’ 

Ano lowa editor says: ‘We have re- 
ceived,a basket of fine grapes from our 
friend W., for which he will please soospt 
our compliments, some of which are nearly 
tw% inches in dia neter,” 

‘‘Board may be bad at Nu, 4 Pearl street 
for two gentlemen with gas ”’ 

Over a vridge at Athena, (ja., in the fol- 
lowing: “Any person driving over this 
bridge at a pace faster than a walk, shall, if 
a white man, be fined five dollars, and if a 
negro, receive twenty-five iashes, half the 
penalty to be bestowed on the informer.” 

A newspaper contained tnis: ‘We have 
two schoolrooms sufficiently large to ac. 
commodate 400 pupils one above anotier,’’ 

Another vewspaper, in describing the 
doings of a convention at Cleveland, sald: 
“Tne procession was very fine, and nearly 
two miles long, a4 was also the prayer of 
Dr. Perry, the cbapiain.” 

———- © 

THe Bany.—! wonder if ail mothers 
know that baby likes to be turned over 
after he has slept for an hour or two on one 
side? asks a writer, When be atretoben and 
wriggies, and finally perbaps cries out, try 
turning-bimn on bis otner side, or elipoat ou 
his back, and see if be dues not relapse in- 
to another sound nap without further effort 
op your part. 

D> not forget to turn the pillow over also 
sometimes, The | or 2-year old who wakes 
ju the nigpt and «ts up in bed, rubbing bis 
litthe fiste into his sleepy eyes, feeia, perhaps, 
hot and uncomfortable, 

Try turning the piliow. If he ts \ike 
some children the writer knews of, he wiii 
wait for the sound of the turning pillow and 
then drop back on It into a renewed sleep. 
Kemember also to keep a child's olothen 
siwocth under bim. Drawing down the 
rumpled night clothes and smoothing the 
cover bas much lo do with quieting the 
1estions Losmings of the little sleeper. 

——_— 2 

CONVERSATIONAL Bouks,—It might 
neem that the only two euds of conversa- 
tion were W hear aud w be heard; and, if 
neither of these was acco.n piisoed, it would 
be at an end. 

Y ot there are perpie who sacrifice them 
both. They certalu.y do not bear in any 
true sense of the word; they are far wo 
much abeorvbed in their own voloes to 
listen with attention w those of otners. 
Neltner, after a sbort tine, are they beard. 
They become so wearisome that the iint 
oners, 006 after anotuer, retire af speedily 











AT BOSE AED ABROAD. 





The very latest attack of jewelmania ex- 
perienced among certain Englishmen of 
rank is the wearing of bracelets made of 
bair from the Up of an ele phanttail. This 
portion of the elephantine parrative has 
uoder the demand assumed an almost 
priceless value. The circlets are ex juis- 
itely mounted in goid and silver, 


In France it is proposed to have a law 
prohibiting the Pr Ana mong ot boys and 
girls at bight. Petitions for the passage of 
such a law are being signed all over the 
country. This is opposed by many of the 
working classes, who claim that it would 
dimin the family !ncome so that some 


. Of them could not support their children, 


Following in the wake of “progressive 
luncheons” and “progressive dinners” and 
‘progressive card parties,’’ it is said we 
are now Ww have “progressive conversation 
assemmbiages.'’ A prograinme, arranged 
like a dance card is provided; the topics to 
be discussed are nutnbered upon it. En- 
ge®gements are made previously and en- 
tered on the card, for the discussion of 
each topic, to which a stipulated number 
of minutes is allowed. Atthetinkle of a 
bell, subject and partner are both changed, 


One of the oldest engineering projects in 
the world is now gradually approaching 
completion, and the work will probably be 
finisned during the present year. Thin in 
the Canal through the latimus of Corinth, 
in Grevoe, Work was actualivy begun on 
the canal under the icmperor Nero, #0 that 
over seventeen hundred years will have 

between ite beginning and ite final 
completion. Am finally excavated, the 
canal will be four miles long with a depih 
of eight metres, or sufficient for the largest 
veaseis which usually uavigate the adjacent 
nOaK, 


A ftarmmous English novelist writes of The 
Closing of the Doors,’ under which he re- 
fers to hin own gradual loss of hearing —the 
losing of what Bunyan calls “Mar Gate,” 
Under this not very promising topic, he 
gathers a yood many interesting Incideutes 
connected with the loss of this sense, ‘A 
pereon with waoft, low voioe (one of the 
gilts ofthe habitual borrower) asked ‘to 
nee me for baif a ininuteon business’ And 
when, In answer lo hin appeal ol $45 (an I 
thought), } battened up ury coat and sald, 
‘Nota penny,’ he replied, Ob, thank you,’ 
in loud and cheertul tones, and walked <«1!, 
It was not until afterwards that J discov. 
ered that he came to pay me the $25, and 
that I had declined to accept it,”’ 


A Freveh paper, in solving the queation 
as t the number of Jews in the world, 
com putes the total at 6 00.000, OF thin 
number there are no fewer than 6 400 000 
in Kurope, the remainder being thus «p- 
poruioned:—Aaria, 300,000; Africa, 500,000; 
and America 250,000, Taking Kurope the 
bulk of the Jewish element is in Kussia, 
nearly 3 000,000, and of these a large portion 
(768,500) are in the old kingdom of Poland, 
Austria pas 1,644,000 Jews, of whom 684,- 
000 are in Galicia (Austrian Poland) alone, 
‘Toe other European countries come in the 
following order: Germany, 662,000, Kou- 
mania. 265 000; Turkey, 105 000, tne Neth- 
erianda, 52,000; France, 65 000; and Italy, 
40000 Toe npambers in the Spanish |’e- 
ninsuia and in Great Britain ar6é not given, 
The original home of the race, l’aleatine, 
oan only sbow 25.000 Jaws, 


An improved head-light for locomotives 
hasan adjustment which allows tie engi- 
neer to conveniently direct the light as he 
inay desire, to Various pointa off the line, 
The lantern is supported on « trame or 
plattorm, which has a movement to right 
or left about a vertioal axis, and also up or 
down by the same means, the operating 
inechanism leading back to the cab, so as 
to be within the reaiy reach of the eng! 
neer. He is enabled, by this arrangement 
to examine dangerous or doubttul paris of 
the road, and in stormy weather w turn 
the light upon threatening trees or misssen 
of earth or rock upon either side, which 
are liable to fall. The device also periunits 
of the lantern being turned #0 as to throw 
the light across sharp corners and exhibit 
line of track at sore distance ahead of the 
train and at polnta which would be entire 
ly out of reach of the light in its usual 
hxed poaltion. 

Aathe United States has no system «of 
registration of Vital mlaliation, such as is 
relied upon by other civilized nations for 
the purpose of ascertaining the actual! 
movement of population, our census 
efforda the only opportunity of obtaining 
near an approximate eatiinate of the birti: 
and death rateact much the larger part of 
the country, which is entirely unprovided 
with any satisfactory system of State and 
municipal registration, In view of this, 
the Census Office, during the month of 
May, this year, issued to the medical pro- 
Ieamion turougboutl the country Physician - 
Kogistera’ for (he purynme of Obtaining 
more eccurale returna of dGeatie than it is 
possible lor (h6 6numeratora to make. I1 
is Garnestly hoped thal physicians in every 
part ol the country will oO Operate with the 
Census Office in this loaportant work, ‘1 
record ahouuld 


| as politeness will allow, and are eareful to . . be et from June 
avoid being caugut in thé same net in fu to May ' "J bysiclauss 
ture. Thus they must ineet with repeated Heopisters cal obtain 
wappolntiuents er names and addre«ses 
—_ - > a « wir 
reasons wust, of force, give way | ¢ pe whi req s " 
olor vide for 
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(Dur Uoung Folks. 


BUANNOO AND MUMNMOO. 





HY K BS, CUTHELIL 


—_ 


T wee bot —so hot that the alr seemed to 
soorch the lungs aud the face; so hot 
that the very crowa# in the mango-trees 

kespeo, and were too bot to caw, 

The only things that were quite wide 
awake were the cricketa, who whirred 
cemsoleealy in the sultry alr. 

It was nearly dusk, for the sun was se 
ting, a huge ball of crimeon in a seffron 
eky, and the carriage came round to take 
Vredgy and hie mother tor a drive, Poor 
‘ttle white-faced Freddy, tootired with the 
heorribie tropieal heat to walk, or even Ww 
ride bis pony. 

“Where would you like to go, my sou?’ 
avked bis mother, settling berseil in the 
oorner of the oarrlage with a fan. 

“Ob, Ldon't know,” replied Freddy lat. 
ltamiy, ‘tn ene it’s to the monkey-grove, 
‘Toere's always some fun there,” 

And, indeed, the monkeya did not seem 
to feel the heat at all, in epite of their furry 
costa, 

Puere they were at play, a8 usual, Juwp- 
ing, racing, swinging, and, | am worry bo 
wey, Oghting, among the long trailing 
branches Of the poepul tree witu its many 
sietum, while waiting for their supper, 

‘Toey bad notlong tw watt, and Fraddy 
was justin the, From out of a little 
mua novel beneath the tree caine the guar- 
dian angel of the monkey-grove, « dirty, 
shaggy, bedaubed Hinuoo hermit who de- 
voted bimmelf to looking after these sacred 
Ania &, 

Hie blew «a long blaat® on a cow-horn—a 
fearful din, but a welcouie one to the tn 
babitents ofthe grove. 

Didn't they race and jump, from near 
and tar, from bigh and low, tii ajpaboering, 
grinniog, Quarrelling crowd surrounded 
the oud toman. 

“Crrk! cork! orrk!’ squeaked the imon- 
keys. 

“Hot Kunde! Hol Mabaraj!" couckled 
the old hermitto them, throwing baudfuls 
ofgrain the while, and linag ning be wae 
proputiating one of tbe many Hindou de, 
and periormiog @ religlous ret, 

‘Thin wee the Oret tine that bkreddy end 
Keonoo and Mutiinco tet 

They did not know each otber yet; that 
waa loo come later ou, Freddy was in the 
carriage; Bunnoo, wooeven at that age bad 
nol «a good temper, was bury quarrelling 
with a moukey ae small as binmeet for « 
heap of grain, and Muimmoo, too young ww 
run aloue, was being carried underneath 
her mother, her ariua clasped around 
her mother's body, hoiding on for dear 
life, 

Time passed, 

‘The old bermilt died, and the inbabitants 
of the wonkey grove bed to disperse, 

Bunnoo and Muminoo, fast triends al- 
ready, took up thelr abode in alittle village 
ofimud bute on the sun-baked plain close 
by. Their favorite piace wae the flat roof 
ot Mobun’s house, woence they could peer 
over into the street below and see all that 
was going on. 

Nakina, Mohun’s little daughter, soon 
became a great friend of thetra, They 
were nota biteany with her, would eat a 
piece of dough-cake out Of ber hand, ana 
sit and jabber cose to her, 

But when Motun came up on to the roof 
in tr @ cool Of the evening, and brought bis 
little wooden bedstead up to take a quiet 
pap atter his day's work, that was quite a 
Gitferent #flair, 

Mobun didn't like the monkeys, and the 
monkeys didn'tiike Mobun, 

Bunnoo was lu pudentand thievish, He 
would spring dowu on the basket which 
sOUNe pamser-Dy below was carrying on bia 
head, nip out a morsel of food, anu be up 
again grinning on the rcot before the thel 
wae CIsOOVered, 

Hie even stole a pat of butter with the 
low! it Was wrapped io, justas Mobun had 
putitdown for @ seoond, preéparacory to 
buttering bis doug b-cake, 

Nothing waseafe from him. He found 
out the cupboard In the wall where Mohuu 
Kept the ientils and the rice, and would 

pen the door avd help himself when the 
inastor Was away from home worklug ip tue 
flelda, 

Mumimoo was docile and gentile, nobody 
tininded ber, though, 1 muaet confess, that 
sue shared with great reiisu in Bunnoo’s 
plunder 

All the same, though, nota nativein the 
Vilage Would bave killed, or even beaten, 
Kunhoo to save bis life, 

hie was a sacred auimal among these poor 
ixnorant Hindoos, and he waa perfectly 
well kware that no one woulda punish bim 
lor his iniedeeda, 

But at last, one day Mohun and his 
neighbors rebelled, and hit on a plan to rid 
them of (heir enemy, 

l am sorry lo say Sakina waa treacherous, 
She held oat a nice piece of greasy dough- 
cake, such as Bonnoo couid not resist. He 
julnped JGOWnD UnsUuBspPectingly to mez it 
Irous ber hand, Attu@ same moment Mo- 
hun 86 26d bia from behind, and benoia! 
he was se prisoner! 

In vain poor gentle Mummoo walled on 


the roof, ‘lbey shut up Bunanoo in a bas- 
kot and carried him away, 
Away across the piain for miles, over a 
wide river, and then let him freeina ¢ ove | 
f inangoes on the ovher side, 
ere wee peace I M in's h aa 
; x " . 
a — 7 ’ ~ ~~ 
“a r , « 
Wa h “ asick 





Bat Mobun went out to work contented 
ly, leaving the cupboard door open, and 
the pat of butter In a corser on the clay 
floor, 

Hut ere manv days had passed he return- 
¢d one day to find the cupboard bare, the 
butter not In its usnal place. 

‘Orrk! orrk!”’ squeaked an impudent 
jittle voice from the roof, and there sat the 
retorned convict, a# bold as brass, licking 
bie lips over the butter; and by his side, 
verv clone, sat Mummoo, 

When they saw Mohun they gave a de 
risive leap over bis head to tne other side 
of the narrow street, and running along the 
roofs of the houses till they reached a tree, 
dimappered among its branches, 

Now ftsann o had quite made up his mind 
to be revenged on Mobun for transporting 
bim. 

One night Mot.un's wife, when she went 
too bed, took off a ailver necklace she wo'e 
round her neck, and which represented all 
the family plate, and laid it down on the 
floor. 

Well would it have been for her if she 
could bave seen Bunnoo’s bright little face 
peering at her through the half-open cuar- 
iain, with his head on one side, most inter- 
ented, 

The next worning the necklace was no- 
where to be found. The neighbors were 
alariwued, the village watchman was suin- 
moned, who, as he was in the habit of 
sleeping soundly at bis post, could give no 
clue to the thief, 

The touse was searched, and Mra. Mobun 
scolded and lamented by tarns. Overhead 
gat Kunnoo, a wicked look on bis face, 

‘Orrk! orrk! errk! way don’t you ask 
me?’ be squeaked. 

But Mummeco bad a gentle heart, and 
was pot ungrateful to Sakina for all her 
kindness, 

One day, when Bunnoo was not looking, 
4.6 fished the necklace out of a hole under 
the eaves where be bad hidden it, and 
brought it to the little girl with a so!t pur- 
mog sound, 

Mohun was very angry, and declared 
that be would banish Bunnoo again, and 
more securely this tine, But sometbing 
happened which put the moukeys quite 
out of bia head, He bad to go with Sakina 
lute the city to sell soue of bis grain and 
Ww buy « few ni cossaries, 

Jt was along walk, and it was bot and 
stesmy after therain. Sakina’s head ached 
asehe walkod under the scorching sun, 
staggering wlopg bebind ber fatber, a heavy 
bundle op her head, 

Before 8,6 reached the city she was burn- 
ing with tever, »ud forced to lie down 
under a tree in theduat, while Mohun went 
ou alone, 

reddy, playing in the verandah, saw 
the little figure lying by the roadside, 

“J.0k, mother, at that poor little girl! 
1 atu sure she is til, hear how she moans!”’ 

Freddy's motber went out to see, She 
bad Sakina carried into one of her own 
servants’ Houses, and yave her medicine 
and cooling drinks, 

But the lever was very bad indeed; Sa 
kine alternately shivered and burned; ana 
when it left ber, she was sO werk that it 
wee days ere she could yet back to her 
bome, 

The gratitude of Mohun and his wife 
to the kind Jady who bad thus treated poor 
Sakina knew no bounds, 

Tuey were proftuss io their thanks to 
Freddy too, fur indeed he was the first 
person who had perceived Sakina’s sad 
plight. 

Oue day Freddy was driving with his 
parent@ through a native village at some 
distance, when three natives—a inan, @ 
woman anda littie giri—rusbed out and 
bowed tu the ground, while two liltie 
brown woukeys hovered behind, much 
inte: ested, 

Freddy soon recogn'z9d Sakina and her 
parents. The carriage was stopped, and 
Inquiries Were tuade as to the former’s 
hesith, Then Freddy perceived Bunnoo 
and Mumimoo, 

‘“Wuoat a dear little pair of monkeys! 
See bow fond they are of Sakina! On! hap. 
py Sakina! How 1 should like to havetwo 
such pele!" 

Thé consequence was that Molun, glad 
at (be saine time to show his yratitude to 
Freddy and to rid himself of Buunoo, of- 
fered the boy a present of the monkeys, 
which was accepted with delight. 

Bupnoo and Mumimoo were packed of! 
in a basket t» Freddy’s home, and liveu 
such «a life of luxury as they hau never 
dreamt of before, 

Tie old heriait’s bounty was nothing to 
it! Every day, after his meals, Freddy 
with hisown hands prepared his paw’ din- 
ner—nicé little tit'bits, the best of every- 
thing. 

«Bannoo daa Mummoo would ait one on 
each side of him, eyeing his proceedings 
with the deepest interest, 

Then Kodar Bux, the table servant, 
would cowe in and carry off the two piates, 
and afierwards the monkeys would be fad 
iu the verandah. 

Now lam sorry to say thet Kodar Bux 
did notlove Bunnoo and Muaminoo, 

To begin with, he was a Mohammedan, 
and nota Hingoo, and monkeys had no 
sanctily in bis eyer, 

Secondly, be was greedy and was in the 
babit of Miching the best pieces oft tne 
pilates and eating them himeeif, Bunnoo 
was nol going to stand this, 


One day as Kodar Bux, beiping himself | 
a« he went, reached bis pantry at one end | 


of the verandah, Bunnoo was there betore 
Ditn, 


a second he had armed himeelf « 
® pilates and saucers which la 
m } +. rash ile a 
ROodar Hux’s head as fast as ne 
rhe un‘oriunate servant had t nake a 

















run for it, and, moreover, bad to pay for the 
broken plates, for he bad no business to 
have left the pantry door, bis mistress said. 
So Bunnoo was revenged, 

But bis wild career of liberty was almost 
at an end now, 

Freddy was sent home to England, and 
of course bis pets went with him. 

Bat when be arrived Freddy was sent to 
school, and, as the schoolmaster said he 
had monaeys enough already, Burnoo 
and Mummoo were despatched to the 70. 
eG 


STARTLING THE CAPTAIN, 








BY A. W. B. 





so calm and biue, and all over little 

trembles? I should be just perfectly, 
perfectly bappy if the captain weren’t so 
awfully cross! I really do believe be must 
bea great bear, and can’t talk, He only 
growls when I play near him, and never 
amiles or even looks at me, You told me, 
mother, that tne captain would be kind to 
me, and give me sweeties,” 

“Yos, most captains I have seen have 
been very fond of the children on their 
ships, and have petted them a good 
deal, But you see, Rosie, Captain Howard 
is a very silent man, and perhaps little 
girla worry bim.”’ 

“J don’t mean to worry bim, mother, and 
I’m sure I’m not rude, I doso wish he 
would be kind,’’ 

hiosie was coming back to England from 
India with her motber, and as sne was the 
only child on board, and a very merry and 
bright one, everybody made a great fuss of 
ber, except the big burly captain, who, 
though a capital sailor, was not an agree- 
able nan, and seemed to be always morose 
and surly. 

But nothing oould really keep down 
Kosie’s spiris. She was skipping and 
romping about the deck from morning to 
night, and was always getting into one 
scrape or other. 

She would tumble down the hatchway, 
trip over a ripgbolt, and whenéver any 
painting was going on sbe would be sure to 
4o and bug the newly-painted stanchions, 
or worse still, step into one of the huge 
paint-potse. Her ayah (Indian nurses), was 
especially horrified at the spoiling of the 
iniasi6 baba’s (littie miss’s) pretty frocks. 

This ayah was a very interexsting-looking 
person. She wore a strip of soft muslin 
arvund her body and over ber head, and 
was nearly covered with jewelry. 

She had about a doz9n earrings in each 
ear, and a large one through her nose, and 
wore rings on her toes as well as ber fin- 
gers, and no end of bangles on her arms 
and ank!|6s, 

One morning Rosie had psrsuaded the 
chief officer to iet her come upon the hur- 
ricane aece, 

Toe seep climb and the strong breezs 
inad6 ber wore lively than ever, and she 
poured out her high spirits in all sorts of 
pranks, 

“There's another of thoss funny-looking 
chimneye!’’ cried she, rusning at one of the 
ventilators which are placed all over the 
deck to catch the air and bring it down to 
the cabins below. “If Il only could climb 
up bere | sball be tailer than anybody in 
tne whole ship. Ob, 1 shall noarly reach 
the masts and the blue sky!”’ 

And, betore the officer could prevent her, 
she had ecraunbled up the vevtilmor, and 
standing on the riin of the opening, waved 
ber bands triumphantly, crying cut— 

“I am monarch of ail 1——"’ 

But here the ‘inonarch’s’”’ foot slipped, 
and, before she could fiaish ber sentence, 
cownD sue tuinbied inw the gaping mouth 
of the chimney-shaped ventilator, and 
disappeared from the dismayed offiver’s 
Sige. si 

Now thie ventilator led straight down 
into the Captain’s roo, and great was his 
aimaxZeMent when, in getting up from his 
chair, yawning and streiching himeelf, a 
litthe girl came bang into his arma from 
above, like a thunder-bolt, 

S»> be instinctively clasped her to him to 
Save hor from failing farther, and sne flung 
ber arwos right around his great suoburnt 
neck, sobbing out— 

“Save ie! save me! Please don’t let me 
gol’ 

Very carefuily and teuderly the buge 
rougb wan [elt ner tiny limbs to see that 
ho bones were broken, and finding she was 
ail right, laid her softly in bis bunk, 

His only idea of quieting a coild was a 
dose of cakes and Wwilee, 80 he calied tu the 
s\eward lo bring him some at once, 

Kosie soon recovered frum her fright; 
aud afler tbe Captain bad shown her the 
preity things and curiosities of his room 
she led bim on totalking of himself, and 
then he Lbrougit outa picture of his own 
tie girl (just about RK sie’s age) who had 
died when be was last home, 

The captain looked so very sad when he 
spoke of his child that Rosie threw ber 
srins around his neck again, and kissed 
him, and tid him how very, very sorry 
6be was for bim, 

For the rest of the voyage not a day pas 
Sed witvout Rosie spending part of iv in 
the Captato’s room; and soOmebow or other 
they always fouad pleaty to talk to ons 
another about, and seeuied very dappy and 
C ntented together, 


| SN’T the sea just lovely w-day, mother, 


er 


A Fatky YuM-YuM.—Tbere is a pretty 
Japanese story about a bamboo gatuerer 
who found in a bamboo bladea radiant elf- 

oy and kindly took it 

‘ause the wedded pair bad been go 
De ne gods wade eu 
a aperous 

tle one had been with them 
nontos she grew suddenly into a 








home to his wife, | 





tall, fair girl, and remained for twenty 


years the most beautiful gir! in the king- 
dom, while five gallant Japaneses lords 
were at her feet or running risks the worid 
over at her command, 

Even the Emperor was her suitor; but 
despite all this glory, andthough she was 
extremely fond of her foster parents, she 
wan nevertheless a moon maiden, and went 
back one glorious night Iu a splendid char- 
jot to her shining bome—whence you per. 
ceive that after all a fairy makes but a way- 
ward sweetheart, and you had better ne 
content with an earthly one. 

— 


HAPPINESS OF THE OLD. 





The old are also notoriously strong in 
matters of judgment, even though tber 
knees nay ve weak, What #0 picasurabie 
as to sit in the seat ofthe censor? Isa man 
ever too old for the bench? Tae longevity 
aud tbe haleness of our more considerabie 
lawyers is a convincing testiinony to the 
ad vantageousness of their position, 

But every old man stands toward tie 
community at large like a judge towards 
his oriminals, Keach year broadens wis 
horizon, extends bis pleasure and bis pas. 
time, 

Methuzelah was a man immensely to be 
envied. What varied lore, what an end- 
leas series of graauated pictures he must 
have stored within him, as the centuries 

and left him bigh and dry among 
hie pigmy tellow-men! 

Notaing is easier, it may be said, than to 
cast together the evils which commonly 
wait upon old age and thereby to prove 
that it is absurd to suppose that happiness 
can exist in the midst tf them, 

Of course nothing is “asier than to cata- 
logue these possibie aillictions; but, on the 
other band, 1 contend with my betters 
that bappiness, contentment, or what you 
may please to call the ‘Summum bonum’”’ 
we ali strive tor. is quile independent of 
most of these aiilictions. 

The prudent person, when old, expects 
to be tried in this way. He is prepared, 
and that is balf the batile. Nor must it be 
forgotten that even as his energies have 
waned witb bis increase of years, 60 also 
his body bas changed into 4 condition weil 
suited to bear physical trials which, in his 
youth, would bave been insufierable, 

As a atripling he grumbied without 
ceasing wheu a wothache or a sprained 
ankie kept him indoors; as an octogenarian 
the chair to which be is confined tor a good 
many hours of the dav is to bim vy tar the 
most comfortable place in all the world; 
nor would be exchange it for the Pope’s 
throne, if the throne were only to be won 
by a journey to Rome, 

But to recur to the moral aspect of tie 
matter, Is it not a fact that a good wan’s 
goodness increases as he grows older. 
There is nothing in the worla more vener- 
able or lovable than a good ojd mau or 
woman, 

Surely tbat is much, for are not respect 
and affection just tue two things for which 
we fight bardest during the fighting part 
of our career? And they may ve acquired 
by the aged without effort. 

‘It is only older people, after ail, whoare 
quite unselfish, and feel the greaiest pieas- 
ure in witnessing the happinces of others ’’ 
Miss Thackeray was very right when she 
wrote this, 

It constitutes the keenest joy of reverend 
old age; a joy to which the wild intoxicants, 
which in youth we call pleasures, sre as 
nothing at ali. It is almost impossible, 
nade a8 we are, for the young to ve disin- 
terestedly bappy in the happiness of others, 
Envy and jeaiousy are @ver on the aiert to 
war such a divine possiviiicy. 

But tbe old are doubly gladdened by the 
visible joy of others, They are generous 
enough to rejoice because others are profil- 
ed. 
And—this is not cynicism—they often 
also find cause to congratulate these! ves 
that their owr snug tranquility is not in 
peril of being disturbed by the boisterous 
agents of felicity. 

It is for their peace and resignation that 
we moet admire tre old. They have at- 
tained Nirvana. The world’s game, con- 
fessedly nol an amusing one, is Known to 
them. They are on the heiguta of Pisgab, 
whereas we are warring ip tue piain, or 
groaning in the valieys about the tedium 
of our days. 

—— ee - 

AN INCORRECT DIAGNOSI8,—A business 
man and floancier Of ine Oret rank in Bs- 
tun 18 80 absent minded iat he oceasionsl- 
ly forgets to goto his dinner. His cusw- 
mary nour for this meal—when he rewmenm- 
bers it—im two o’clock, The otber ‘ay, 
quite absorbed in business, he worked 
steadily on until four o'clock, and then be- 
gan to bavea quite natural sense of ewipti- 
ness and yearning in his stomacn. 

‘Dear me,’ hesaid musringly. seppiying 
the flatof bia band to the waistevst. “| 
wonder what I ate for dinuer that disagrees 
with me!” 

rr 

In France paper has peen manufactured 
out. of leaves, which are cut, pressed iniv 
b.ocks, and then steeped in lime water to 
reduce them to pulp. in Ireland the mal 
low, the hop vine, the yellow iris, and even 
tue red clover, have furnisbed paper pu'p, 
and in Secotiaud the stems of the bollybock, 
peat, bracken, flags and rusoes of severa 
Kinds, S*aweed and tan bave aisuv been 
used in Europe, and in the Kast ramie 
ploeapple fiore, bambo> stalks and the re 
fuee of @ugar cane. 

—— << 
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TO MY PIOTURK,. 





BY SUSIE M,. BEST, 





Shadow of me 
How will it be 

When the years of Time roll by’ 
Will the band of care 
Teach us despair, 

WII we sigh a bitter sigh? 


Shadow of me 
How will it be 
When love deserts us two ’ 
WIll we weep alone, 
Ur make no moan, 
While it slowly fades from view ’ 


Shadow of me 
How will it be 
When we stand on the shadowy shore ’ 
WIL the darksome flood 
Chill our ardent blood 
Ere \t covers us evermore ¢ 


Shadow of me 
How will it be 
When Eteraolity’s surges swell ? 
WII the heart of love 
Crown us above— 
With our soul will all be well? 
EE 


CURIOSITIES OF SUICIDE, 





Not many years ago, an English repre- 
sentative was urging upon an eastern Rajah 
the utter hopelessness of opposing a power 
like that of Britain. 

“[ know,’’ replied the Rajah, ‘that your 
Government is powerful, but its com- 
mands are not obeyed as implicitly as mine 
are.”’ 

Then calling to two of his people he bade 
them climb acocanut tree. Tue men obey- 
ed, and awaited orders before descending. 

‘‘Let go your hands and feet,’’ cried the 
monster. The men instantly obeyed and 
were dashed to death. 

This power to command suicide may 
have been the outcome of the so-called re- 
Jigious dicipline that finds favor with the 
Brahmins of India, who, when old age or 
weakness creeps upon them, seek to enter 
paradise through the waters of the sacred 
Ganges. 

_Nor are the Hindoos the only people who 
practise suicide. The Japanose cultivate it 
as @ fine art, and are taught from childhood 
to believe that they may secure future hap- 
piness by drowning themselves in sight of 
their relatives before their idols. 

Unhappily, suicide is not cenfined to bar- 
barians. It is not undommon among civili- 
zed nations. 

Animals as well as men commit suicide. 
Youth and age are no bar to this coward- 
ice. A boy of seven anda man of ninety- 
seven are included in the list. 

The number of suicides for every million 
of population is, in Paris, 402; Stockholm, 
354; Copenhagen, 302; Vienna, 287; Brus 
sels, 271; Dresden, 240; St. Petersburgh, 
206; Florence, 180; Berlin, 170; New York, 
144; Genoa, 135; London, 87; Rome, 74; 
Naples, 34 

A late Duke of Northumberland was, in 
1510, suspected of the murder of a man 
named Sellis, who had made an attack up- 
on him. On the left side of the body was 
found a razor, and the difficulty was to re- 
concile with suicide the fact that the wound 
was inflicted trom right to left, and that the 
rézor lay upon the left, and not, as in ordi- 
nary cases, on the right side. Suspicion 
cleared away when it became known that 
Sellis was a wood carver, and equally dex- 
ierous in the uee of both hinds. 

The Prince of Conde lived in trouble- 
some times, and when he died, in 1830, cir- 
cumstances pointed to murder as the cause 
of death. He was found dead in bed; the 
body suspended trom the window sash by 
means Ofa linen handkerchief. The toes 
of both feet rested on the ground; the 
knees were beat, and the neels were ele- 
vated. A chair stood at the bedside, and 
there were marks of abrasion on the lower 
limba. 


The position of the feet, the abrasions, the 
peculiar mark on the neck, and the knot- 
ting of the handkerchief were urged in 
favor of the theory of homicide. 

Notwithstanding these suspicious tacts, 
it Was established beyond dispute that the 
prince had committed suicide, though many 
people believed for a long time that the 
body had been placed in that position in 
order to simulate suicide. 

The truth is that the bodies of those who 
commit self destruction are rarely found in 
any Other position than that which would 
at first sight create a suspicion of foul play. 
People have been found dead in a sitting 


- 


e and even kneeling by their bedside 


Os 








in & position from which they could easily 
have released themse! ves. 

The theory built upon these observations 
is that suicides very rarely leap to their 
death, but put themselves in positions that 
gradually produce suffocation and finally 
death. 

An analysis of 428 cases of suicide gives 
the following results as some of the causes: 
—Insanity, 83; sickness. 51; ‘amily trouble. 
34; business trouble, 32; destitution, 24; 
love, 21; punishment and the dread ot 1, 
10; chagrin at parental chastisement, 1:5 
Ot these 118 were bacbelors, 108 husbands, 
39 wives, 21 maids, 21 widowers, and ‘ 
widows. The means adopted were:—Snoot 
ing, 155; poison, 95; hanging, 76; the knit, 
27; drowning, 18; destruction on the rai! 
way, 4; sensational means, such as char 
coal fumes and jumping trom heighta, 7 

Records of suicide among animals are not 
always to be relied upon, though an obser 
vant student of this disease has givea many 
cases that appear to be well authenticat- 
ed. 
A horse walked into the sea, deliberately 
lay down, was rescued, but repeated the at- 
tempt, and was drowned a few days later 

A St. Bernard dog, when beaten, jumped 
into the water and made no effort to swim. 

A Newtoundland, because forbiiden to 
accompany his master, committed suicide 
in shallow water. 

There s record of even an attempt to 
murder by aretriever. This dog was docile 
with people, but shunued all other animals. 
Walking through the streets with her 
master, the retriever was persecuted by a 
large bull dog. She took no notice until 
they reached the water side. There, to the 
surprise of her master, she began to play 
with the dog. They gambolled together in 
the water until out of their depth, when the 
retriever seized the bull dog by the back of 
the neck and kept his head under water, 
until her master compelled her by blows to 
release the victim. 

The inner history of many cases, though 
painiul, is of psychologic interest, as show: 
ing how illusions may become hard facts to 
a disordered brain. A girl, aged cighieen 
years, who was found drowned in a water 
tank, furnishes an example in a letter which 
she had written to her mother. 

“I had not been in bed,’’ she wrote, 
‘‘more than half an hour, when Satan paid 
me a visit, and told me that he had seen my 
young man with another young woman. [| 
thought of the water, and the more [ tried 
to keep away from it the more Satan tried 
to get mein. At last be said, ‘It you jump 
in, I’ll get Charley to bring you out.’ ’’ 

One case more, and that amusing rather 
than tragic. A jlady and gentleman, hav- 
ing determined to quit life together, repsir- 
ed tothe water side. The gentleman was 
about to take the fatal leap when his sense 
of politeness impelled him to turn to his 
companion, with tne remark, ‘‘Ladics 
firet.’’ The lady, not to be outdone in 
politeness, signified her willingness to be 
second on this occasion. The gentleman 
insisted, and the lady insisted, and they are 
doubtless insisting to this day. 

° 
(brains of Bold, 

He preaches well who lives we!l. 

Value facts more than opinions. 

Modest doubt fs called the beacon ot the 
wise. 

Better bave a good understanding at 
the outset. 

Let us try to cultivate a generous epirit 
in all things. 

Drunkenness is nothing eise but « volun- 
tary madness, 

Consummate pleasure is not in the cost- 
ly favor butin yourself, 

He that hath slight thoughts of sin never 
had great thoughts of (104, 

Let us succeed in what we have under 
taken before we try anything more. 

When any one has offended me, I try to 
raise my soul so bigh thatthe offence cannot react 
it. 

He who has no opinion of his own, but 
depends upon the opinion and taste of others isa 
slave. 

No liberal man would imputes charge of 





unsteadiness to another for baving changed bie 
opinion. 
It is pride which fills the world with so 
mucb harshness and severity. We are rigorous to 
r offended 


offences as if we had neve 


We must adapt ourselves to circumstances 
ratber an fa atw . s 


«re 





EVENING POS 
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Femininities. 


Some new gauze fans have frosted s:lver 
bandlea, 


Ina girl's room all roads lead to the 
looking-glase, 


The ‘‘pigs in clover’ glove buttoner is the 


newest frivolty. 


A woman’s directory is about to be pub. 
lished In Chicago, 


Silver vinaigrettes of recent production 
are shaped as baseball bats. 


To have good cotlee your coffee pot 
must be bright and clean Inside, 


A Kansas bride received a barre! of salt 


as one of her wedding presents, 


Q.cen Marguerite, ot italy, is one of the 
best violoncello players of the day. 


To worship rightly is to love each other, 


each emiie a hymn, each kindly deed a prayes, 


Numbered with the fanciful in shawl 


pins Is a gold sword, the bandle locrasted with small 
pearis, 


Two hundred and sevonty five ladios are 
clergymen In the United States and occupy pulpits 
as such, 


Solid gold parasol handles have mono- 
wraume in diamonds or rubles worked oul artistically 
on the end, 


The indications are that the tan-colored 
shoe and the tan-colored nose will both be much 
worn (this season, 


At the Troy polytechnic the students 
haveacraze, They paper their ceilings with en- 
velopes of letters from thelr best girlie. 


Jare concealed are hal! reconciled; which, 
if generaily known, itis a double task Ww slop Wwe 
breach at home and wen's wouths abroad, 


Botaniast: ‘‘Tnis, Misa Harlem, is the to. 
baceo plant.** Mies Harlem: ‘** How Interesting! 
And when does it begin to bear cigarettes ’'' 


Mealtime caller: ‘‘When do you dine?’’ 
Precocious little daughter; ‘*We always have w wait 
till callers wo, l'um gelling aewiul bunmsry well- 
ing.** 


A short time since a woman presented 
herself at the telegraph office in Bristol and re- 
quested to be telegraphed off, luggage aud all, to 
New York, 


If a woman would believe less of what 
aman telis ber before marriage and more of what he 
tells ber afterwards, the wedded state would be a 
much more bari ontous affatr, 


In some provinces in Persia it ia against 
the law to courtagir! over four months before pop- 
ping the question. The girlsof America should ap- 
peal to the State Legislatures for reilef, 


Cabbage leaves deprived of their coarse 
nerves (ribs) makes an excellent dressing tor wounds 
of various kinds and obstinate ulcers, Apply night 
aod morolog with se baadage over them, 


To remove paint trom windows, take 
strong bicarbonate of soda and dissolve tt In hot 
water, Wash the glass, and in twenty minutes or 
half an Lour rub thoroughly with a dry cloth, 


Mrs. Passe, to her maid: ‘‘Hlow is the 
weather toeday, Marie??? Maid: ‘'Freshand windy, 
madame.’’ Mre. Pasee: ‘Very well; you will please 
puta healthy fush on my cheeks this muraing; | au 
wolug out.’’ 


Boston lady: ‘Bridget, I wish you 
would refrain trom using that coarse and vulgar 
word ‘pantry’.’’ Mriiget: **fhen what should I 
say, muin?’’’ **Well, to refined ears, ‘trousery’ is 
not nearly so offensive.’* 


Mistress: ‘‘Now, Jane, clear away the 
breakfast dishes and then look after the children, 
I’m going round the corner to have @ dresa fitted,’’ 
Falthful servant. ‘Yes, mum. WII! ye tase the 
night key, or shall I setup for yer’* 


A Boston parson whe was brought up 
tna Maine country town says that any girl who 
could turo fapjaces with atoss and avoid landing 
the delicious cake lu the fre was eligible for the Vest 
marriageable young men to the village in his day, 


The shirt 18 now indispensable w the 
feminine wardrohe, being worn in slik, crepe- 
de chine and various Olber materiais with alleruoun 
and visitiag costumes, Pleated from the peck to the 
waist, It nas Laken the place of the vest or walst val, 


bis being now relegated Ww Laliuor-made dresses, 


Antigones, being near death, said to his 
daughter: “O my well-beloved child! work at turn- 
ing the spindie, it is a suMcient heritage for the 
poor, and If one day thou art united to @ husband, 
preserve the manners and virtues of the Grecian 


mothers, That is the richest dower for @ womanu,''s 


‘What 4 pity tbat one of your boys had 
nut been a girl,’’ sald acaller to the mother of six 
boys. One of the boys, about 5 years of age, over- 
heard this remark, and promptly interposed ‘I'd 
like to knew who'da bin ver! LT wouldn't a bin ‘er, 
Ed wouldn't a bin ’er; Joe wouldn't a bin ‘er, and 
I'd like to know who'da bin ‘err’’ 


A questionable success. Angelina: ‘And 
now that you bave visited ber school, Edwin, what 
je your decision regarding Mme. Francaise for our 
enildren? As to dise!piine, does ehe give that proper 
attention’’’ Kiwin: ‘‘ludeed, she does, my dear. 
1 wae there the whole morulug, and Madaine seemed 


to Jevote the entire time Ww preserving order,’* 


The reason the governmen: authorities 
have dismissed the Baden female telegraphic opera- 
tives is on account of the delayasin the transmission 
of messages, It seeme that the lovely -reatures al- 
ways deferred tbe Insignificant (eepatebes concern- 
ing affaires of state votl! they had retailed to each 
other the society gossip and tit-pit 
thelr respective wwue, 


of seaudai of 


A pretty tan was presented to a little 
girl, and she, wishing to show ber new treas re, 
hung iton ber anger er fheld ito etarin’s jengtt 
A lady, on entering the parlor, wae ettracted by the 

a att te f the . gir an fir a 7 eal 
falls at ; yal your arm 
at wa . a r 1 anewer 


w s siwa . ” 
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FAasculinities, 
“ Whee e man is ‘‘taken in’’ he is usually 


It is a way of calling a man a fool when 
no heed le given to what be says, 


the man who marries for face, figure or 
fortane lesa fool, Don't forget this. 


Hope ie a leal-Joy which may be beaten 
out lo a great «xtension, like gold. 


A good constitution isa like a money box 


ite fall value le never Kaown tll It te broken, 


No mancan be provideat of his time 
who ls not prudent in the chotce of his company. 


An exchange has an article on ‘‘Women 
ae Warriors.’’ The editor has evidently beeu there, 


‘What is the sweetest thiog in lite?’ 
asksanexchange, The first love letter from your 
» Sweetheart, 


Female barbers are not having much 
success, Gentiomen will not go to them, because 
they disiike to be cut by a lady. 


The man who is mean enoug' to cheat 
a slot machine with an iron washer cannot be trusted 
asa Sunday-schoo! saperintendent, 


No mea should be calied rich as long as 
he has adeht to pay; fora pioughman on bis legs is 
higher than a gentleman on hie kuees, 


Tne schoolboy counts the time till the 
return of the holidays; the minur longs lo be of age, 
Wwe lover le impatient till he le married. 


Biobson: ‘Most women have a strange 
hebitof talking to themeeives, lDoee your wife do 
ivv’* Dempsey: **Not when I'm arogad.'' 


Among those who hasten to pay their 
resj.cls when a prominent personage has a recep- 
lon are men who never pay anything elee voluu 
tarily. 


[mpertection is in some sort essential to 
all that we Know of Iife, It lethe elan of iife tn a 
mortal body, tnatle to say of @ state of progress and 
change. 


Doctor: ‘‘And now, as to the awelling on 
the back of your head, there ts nothing serious 
about itat present, but you must keep your eye 
fized on it, 


Millicent: ‘Poor Harry! He is so mel- 
ancholy. I am afraid there is something on his 
mind.** Leura: ‘*L wouldn't worry, dear, Iiecan 
not be much," 


A vulgar man is captious and jealous; 
eager aud impetuous about trifes, He suspects him 
self to be slighted, and thinks everything that te 
sald meant at him, 


A Port Allegheny, l’a., man who was 
tilted out of atsieeplog car berth by @ Jolt of the 
train, exclaimed, In an unconsclous way: ‘'lhon't 
don’t -I'll get up and start the fire," 


The Maoris of Australia are great at ora 
tory. Ua one vecasion @ traveler wae being wel 
comed toa Maoritown, ‘* May your boots,'* sald 
the orator of the day, ‘*be lovely on Lhe blile.'* 


Tibetans slain ia battle are honored by 
the people with offerings of aweet-scented Nowers 
The people salate their superiors by takiag off their 
heats and thrusting out their tongues three limes 


Wedlock di fiss augury; it 16 continually 
an exception to lteelf, Oae' may blunder dreatfuily 
in taking or not taking a wife; whieh ts the tata 
step each man must determine for himeelf, and tor 
nimeelf alone, 


Charles Clendenning. the ‘‘oldes.’’ resi 
deatof Allegheny county, this Slate, died not long 
since, aged 10l, ities sald thathe uever used whisky 
or Wbecco la any form, aad up We few weeks belure 
hie death was remarkably bealtug. 


Ludwig Vonhinkelsteinhausent ser, 0! 
Olncianatl, has probably the longeat name in the 
United States, bul he doesn't seem to mind the in 
fiction at a'!, Uaothe contrary he ls proud of it, 
aud scornfully refuses Ww change Il. 


Ethel: ‘Do you think he loves you, Ne! 
liev’’ Nellie: **Ob, I’m certain of it Why, he 
waote lo marry Me 60 IMUeh Lhatliy has borrowed 
money of papa for us Ww get married on a thing hie 
proud, sensitive soul could pot brook If he did not 
love me,’' 


Cleobulus, being asked why he sought 
not to be advanced tu honor and preferinent, made 
thisreply: ‘‘Ofriend, as long as I study and prac 
lice humility, [| &now where 1 am. but when 
huntafter dignities and promotion 
slall lose myeeif''’ 


In Denmark the police are trying an ex 
periment of some originailly to suppress or ke 


I aha 


Jj am atra i 


ness. A man found drunk te carrie! to bia ow 
residence, and the keeper of the saloon w re ?t 
bought his last glass is obliged to pay the eapenees 


of the ride, which come high. 


A gentleman who, under the ascivsors 
sald something avout bie Lulnning lucka tir 
by the development of his brains, wae liue corrected 
by the barber: ‘‘F.acuse me, a'r, bul you are lator. 
ing under armistake, The brains permeate the skulls 
aud encourage the growth of the balr~ that 
they're for, #ir,*’ 


ing caused 


“Will you let me take the wrinkles out 
of your stomach?’ 
set person saldto @ tal, 
York Just Defore the dinner hour lhe other evening 
The mao nodded, and they joyved along tovether 
The ofd interrogatory wae No, l's way of aetlng No. 
lto dine with hlm, 


This wes what a sleek, thick 


well-fed person in New 


One cof the poorest parishioners of 4 
Pitteburg pastor proudly calied hia attent! tot 
7.) lace cartatine to hie window whieh he ad 
nearly paid tor, In the window thus draped severa 
panes of glass were broken, and ty al the a 
which biew ln a series of pote aud pans we 


ranged aivbg Lue ell 


Mr Banks: ‘‘Coms into this drug store 


Harriet, and let's have @ giase of es rla water v 
B.: **i will if you’ prod !ne tlo ww k 
what at means, y¥« know A 
Mr } after leaviag ‘ we 
wee a pir 6 frame + 
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Recent Book Issues. 


‘The l’rairie Fiower; or, Adventures in 
the Far Went,” by Emerson Bennet, sathor 
of “Lent-Leoti,’” just published by T. B 
Veterson «& Brothers, is one of their pew 
‘Twenty-five Cent Series of novels. 


‘A loctor’s Don'ta,”’ by F. C, Valentine, 
M. D., contains some sx hundfed excel- 
lent bintaon health matters that have the 
double advantage of being ‘easily under. 
stom! and easilyepplied byall. Pablished 
by Dillingham, New York, and for sale by 
Porter 4 Coates, Price 25 centa, 


A very neatiy -up and exceeding- 
ly useful little book is “Blunders in Edu- 
cated Circles Corrected,” by T. K. Bowden, 
it points out a number of mistakes in lan- 
KUuage, quotation, pronuncation, etc., which 
are so rooted in custom, that both the 
learned and unlearned are constantly mak- 
ing them. Bound in blue, with sli ver-em- 
bosaed title, Published by G. W. Diliing- 
ham, New York, and forsale by Porter & 
Coates, 


YRESH PERIODICALS. 


Measors Haily, Banks & Biddle, publish- 
ore of The Connoisseur, in the current 
week have several excellent photographic 
reproductions and a number of good wood 
outa lilustrating papers on artistic subjects, 


We have recieved Volume XXXIV of 
The FT pular NSeience Monthly containing 
Lue issues from Nov. 'S8, April ’S0 It is 
needles to speek of the great value of this 
publication either to the professed scientist 
or general readers, It embracesin its pages 
the latest discoveries of the leading in veati- 
ators of the world in all branches ol science 
putin a compact aod popularly comprehen. 
sive form. Appleton & Oo,, New York, 
Vablishera, Foc sale by LAppincott, 


The June number of the Mugazine of 
tinericaun Ilistory completes the twenty- 
fret volume. it opens with a readable 
aketch, The Historic Capital of Iowa,” by 
Mra, I. i. Dye of lowa Otty, A prominent 
contribution ia “The Anotent and Honor- 
able Artillory Company of Massach usetta,’’ 
by ©. EK. 8. Rasay, M. A. Other valuable 
papors are 4 ieorgia and the Conatitution,”’ 
lr. K. Oglesby; “The Last Tweive Days of 
Anure,” Hon, J, 0. Dykman; “A Boston 
Writing school betore the Kevolution,” W,. 
©. Kates, “The Evolution of the Coastitu- 
tion,” by ©, Oscar Beasley, conta'ns much 
valuable information, The minor contribu 
tions form a welcome addition to historical 
knowledge. The numoer is verv hand- 
somelytiiustrated, Published at 74% Broad- 
way, New York, 


St Nicholas for June opens its long suc 
Cossion of bright and attractive things with 
a delightful description of a vinit by the 
artist, George Wharton Kdwarda, to Ant- 
werp Cathedral, entitied ‘How I Saw ‘Old 
Carolos,’’’ with his sketches for illustre- 
tions, ‘Tudor Jenks tellsa curious story 
about “Teddy and the Wolf.”’ Ario Bates 
and Kleanor Putman tell of “The Awful 
Things that Tilly Ann Did.” The pictures 
holp to im press thestory, Benjamin Web- 
sler telis an interesting legendas of Big- 
storia, entitied ‘Tne Gooiin Storm.’’ 
“Climbing the Pierced Rock’’ off the coast 
of (huebec, describes the daring first ascent 
of tue great isolated cliff Perce, David Ker 
tells a thrilling experience of Stanley, al- 
inost as related by the great explorer, 
Lovers of unforced humor will be delight- 
od with the episode in the life of the onil- 
dren’s dog—“Bingo was his Name’’—as 
told by Annie Howard Frechettea, There 
are Other charining stories, several articles 
devoted to science for the young readers, 
poems by favorite writers, Se 
overfiowing with attractions, and picturos 
innumerable, The Century Co, N. Y. 


In the June Century Mr. Kennan begins 
his account of the most important Investi- 
gations nade by him intothe ExtleSystem 
viz, his visit to the Convict Mines of Kara. 
The article im profusely illustrated. Tne 
frontiaplece ofthe number ie ee ot 
the famous French artiat, Corot, The ariloie 
in by Mra. Van Renaselaer, and is illuatra- 
led with a number of reproductions of Co. 
roUs paintings, engraved by KEidridge 
Kingsley, An article on ‘Tbe Biood- 
hound,” ia by au Engiiah writer,tliustra- 
ted by an Koglish artist, Mr, DeKay oor- 
tinues bis irish paper with a curiously ti- 
lustrated article on ‘Karly Heroes of Ire 
land.” “Certain Forms of Woman's Work 
for Woman,” is by Mra. Helen Campoell, 
“An American Atmatuer Astronomer’ is 


an tilustrated sketch of the oaresr of Mra 
Kurnbam, formerly of Chi » In the 
Life of Lincoln several inte ng chapters 


on important political eventaare published 
The Old Master written about and illustra- 
ted by Stillman and Cole in this number ts 
Spineilo  Aretino, Mra, Mary Hallock 
Foote’s serial story, “Tne Last Assembly 

Sall,”’ ls concluded. ‘The Kelations of the 
\ aited Siates and Canada” are presented 
by Charlies H. Lynn. There are several 
other papers, a number of poems, and the 
usual well Hiled and readable depar.- 
nen ta, 

ee — 

“M) dear friend, lamin despair, Alma’'s 
heartis asbard as steel,” “Suppose you 
try it with alamonds; they are harder than 
steel, you know,” 

- —_ S____—_ 

EX POSURKR IN THE JUNGLE, lately 
brougbt on a Severe Ovid, whicu quite des- 
troyed iny voice foraftew days, and then 
nettied into a hard Cough. Dr. Jayne's 
k.xpectorant, which | procured as soon as 
posaibie gave me immediate relief, and 
toon removed the distressing sym ptome, 
Hosa ADAMS KAILKY, Missionary, Kan- 
goon, Hhurmal 


AN ANIMAL CHARNER, 

Much attention of late has been 
given to the exbibitions of trained ~~ 
and it is usually supposed, per 
the gorgeous sty loof modern Heccitasets 
that this century bas seen the highest de- 
velopment of aaimal ~~ - 

Those who are fond of studying the by- 
ways of biography think differently, and in 
this little aketch we propose to introduce 
the readera, who have not heard of him, to 
an animal trainer whose periormances 
have never been surpassed, and seidum 

if we consider how the legend of Or- 
pheus recounts bis musical achievements 
io making the most unlikely creatures 
danoe, then the hero of this paper may not 
unfairly be tormed the eighteenth-century 
Orpheus. 

Our hero is Bisset, whose bistory has an 
element of homely tragedy in it, arising 
from the pursuite whicu made his name 
famous 

B was born in Nootland. He began 
his life as a snoemaker, which many <is- 
tinguished men bave done, and achieved 
success in his business. Nettling in Lon- 
don—a vast journey in those days—he 
mede a fortunate marriage, and, with his 
wife's money, became a broker in lieu of a 
b otinaker, 

It was in 1749 that he first had a vague 
notion of training animals to perform, and 
he first tried hia skill with a horseand dog, 
in which he so weil succeeded that thence- 
forth bia ilfe waa devoted to the pursuit 
for which he certainiy hed a genius, and 
in whicn no modern ‘“profesaors,’’ with 
all the gigantic advertising facilities of 
our day, have surpassed, ifany have equal- 
led bi, 

For Bisset, whose unwearied patience 
was one of tae inost extraordinary things 
about him, showed bis faculty for training 
some of the unlikeliest creatures to recog- 
nize the strains of music, and, Orpheus- 
like, set the most clumsy creatures dano- 
ing. 

tite first great success in this way created 
a furore, @ taught three young cats to 
play their respective and different parts ina 
cats’ opera, and the fashionable world of 
Loudon crowded to the Haymarket, where 
tne exhibition was given. 

Tne cats, under their trainer, hit the 
various notes on a dulcimer, with their 
paws, having music-books before them, 
and squalied simultaneously, but in differ- 
ent keys, first, second, and third, as the 
acooupaniment, 

So great was the success which Bisset 
thus “chieved that he realized $5,000 by the 
exhibition. 

Fired with ambition, he attempted new 
achievements, which were unparalleled. 
If cata could sing, why could not turkeys 
dance? 

Aocoording|ly, atter considerable training, 
Loudon, saw six fine birds, which had 
hitherto only famod in a gustatory sense, 
‘“uking the Moor,’ as the phrase goes, and 
to the imerry tilt of the music, going 
through all the figures of a oountry 
danoe, 

It may be easily supposed that so great 
atriumpb brought its possessor as much 
faine as did the cats’ opera, 

He now resolved to show what he could 
do with one of the lower order of creatures 
and execated perbaps Lis most noteworthy 
acbeime with complete success, 

Ky assiduous training for six months, he 
induced a turtie to fetch and oarry like a 
retriever, and to trace on a chalked floor, 
with claws respectively blackened, auy 
given name in the company. 

He got a bare into such musical training 
that it beat marches with ite bind legs on a 
drum; aod his canaries, liunete and spar- 
rowrm would spell names, tell the exact 
thue, and perform many extraordinary 
tricks. 

Kiaset's fame ohictly resta on his pig, 
however, who may be said to have been 
first among the 7 learned pigs which 
have sinoe flourished, and, indeed, is tragt- 
vally connected with its owner’s death. He 
bought this “little black pig’’ for leas than 
one dollar, and after eighteen months’ pa- 
tient perseverance turned it out a prod- 
igy- 
a Dublin tt drew all the rank and fash- 
jon of the city tw its performances. It 
spelt names, cast np accounts, pointed out 
words thought of by those present, thus 
anticipating the thought-readers of to-day, 
Wild exact time, or married or unmarried, 
suelt, bowed to the company, and did 
inany other extraordinary things. 

However, some officer of brutal dispoal- 
iow rushed in one evening, threatened 
Hisset with lmprisoument, suashbed the 
properties, tried to run the pig through 
with hie eword, and forbade the perforin- 
ancs, why i. is impossible to say, unless he 
believed it a saunp.e of the black art. 

But the catastrophe ao affected poor Bis- 
set's mind that itended in fever, aud he 
died at Cheater, What became of the pig 


we know not. 
——— i 6 —-——___ 


Cuiness LAUNDRYMEN,—There are no 
laundrymen in Ohina. No linen is worn 
there, The rich useaiik and woollen un- 
der-garments, and the poor wear woollen 
ore “on. As etarching and ironing are 
unknown, the female servants dv ali the 
jaundry-work, The reason of the great 
number of laundrymen in San Frano'!sco 
is that, when the Union Pacific Kailroad 
threw hundreds of Ohinamen out of em- 
ployment, they cast abou: for something to 
do, aod, as there was a great demand for 
washerwomen and a scant supply of them 
in the west, the Mongolian turned his at. 
tention to the trade, He learned it so 
quickly and so well that he stuck to it, 
and made so much money thatthe calling 





QUEER AIDS TO MEMORY. 


ae 


There are, probabty, nine out of every 
ten persons in the world, who bave at some 
period of their lives suffered from tempo- 
rery |oms of memory. 

ow many of us labor vainly at times 
to recall the name, for instance of a certain 
person, place or thing! 

This lapse of ag | is peculiar to no 
one condition in life, The greatest and the 
humblest are alike subject to it. 

it is in these cases—where the brain does 
duty asa library and a storehouse for sta- 
tistics, and ia crainmed with the minutest 
details of inany and great undertakings— 
that the memory most often fails, and 
usually when the demand upon it Is a more 
than ordinarily simple one, 

Here is a case in point: — 

A certain gentleman, whose inventions 
bave been praised in all civilized parts of 
the world, cannot, !f suddenly asked to do 
ao, tell you his wife’s Christian name. 

He has, again and agala and again, when 
winuing to address her, been secretly annoy- 
ed by his inability to remeber her name, 
and yet there are few husbands who 
think more of their wives than he does of 
his, 

Not long ago, the lady presented him 
with a handsome gold watch, and the time- 
piece has since proved a great comfort to 
him, not because of its intrinsic worth 
and beauty, but for another peculiar rea- 
son. 

He accidentally discovered, at a time 
when he wanted © call bis wife and bis 
inemory tricked bim, that by simply look- 
ing at the watch she had given to him he 
could pronounce ber name glibly and 
without difficulty. 

During « recent visit to him, the writer 
obeerved that when speaking directly to 
the lady he invariably produced this 
watch. 

He commented upon the oddity of the 
action, and the gentleman told him his 
reason for it, jocosely adding that it would 
never do to make the an | public, as 
it might occasion an alarming inorease 
in the number of absent-minded hus- 
banda, 

Auotner of these by no means rare in- 
stances of inanimate objects acting as 
subtle but unaccountable guides for the 
mewory Came under our observation some 
yoars ago. 

it was during the progress of a murder 
trial, and there were several counsel on the 
side of the prosecution, while the defence 
had retained but one, a Mr. Baker. The 
latter bad already won an enviable reputa- 
tion as a criminal lawyer, but in this in- 
stance it was generally thought that he was 
overmatched by the array of counsel on 
the other side, 

Tue writer was ordered to report the pro- 
cee. tings, ani sat at the same table with the 
eouusel in the case, 

Tarouzhbout the trial, during the opening 
addresses, the examination of witnesses, 
and the summing up, Baker never took a 
note; but it was observed that every now 
and then, during the proceedings, he folded 
or otherwise inarked, the pages of a bouk 
wiicu lay before him on the table, 

When ue closed the case for the defence, 
Baker went over the arguments of the pro- 
seoution, quoted some parts of them literal- 
ly, and actually knocked their combined 
log ¢ into ‘a cocked hat. ’ 

‘Tne evidence was purely circumstantial, 
but strong, and while going over it, and the 
midresses of the Opposing counsel, Mr. 
Baker kept his hand on the book he had 
marked, tuough uever once did he raise 
the voluine from the table, 

Bat he did turn the pages, and smooth 
out one after another as he raised, point 
after point, the creases he had wade in the 
leaves, 

‘What a wonderful memory that man 
hes!’ whispered someone. 

We agreed with him. The prisoner was 
acy ultted. 

After the trial we went up to Mr. Baker, 
anu asked bim how he had managed to 
quote #0 extensively from the argu- 
ments and the evidence without taking 
notes, 

“But | did take notes,” said he. ‘Here 
they are.’’ 

And he opened what one had supposed 
was « tome of legal lore, but which in real- 
ity proved to be ‘Shakspeare,’’ and showed 
us the créased pages, 

‘As things cropped out that seemed to 
me weak or incousistent in the evidence or 
arguinents,’’ said he, ‘‘f turned down a 
pexe for each, in the order of its recurrence, 

hen the time came to show them up, | 
simply placed my hand on each page in 
rotation, and the inconsistency or error 
Which each was marked for stood out as 
clear to my mind’s eye as though written 
in chalk on a black board before me, | 
can't explain how or why it is, but it all 
comes back to iné as soon my hand touch- 
ea the pages [ mark. I never write out 
my notes,”’ 

“‘Wouldn’t your memory prove as reten- 
tive,’’ we asked, “without inarking the 
pages of a book in nO way connected with 
the case?’’ 

“No; I have tried it and failed miser- 
ably. lcan’t explain the sympathy that 
exists between the marked page and my 
mind, JI only know, without being able to 
account for it, that it is to me what the 
opening of a book at a marked page, and 
reading from it, would be to another per- 
son.’ 

From these facts we are led to believe 
that the brain worke something on the 
order of the phonograph, and that each oc- 
currence it records nay be reproduced by 
chance or premeditated contact with any 





soon became popular, 


object with which we may have associated 
at the time of record 


POETS AND K1S8SING.—The Greek author 
pro to dip his pen in honey, rosebuda, 
violeta, and all vernal biomsoms, to writs 
on the subject of kissing, 

Another—a of course—declared that 
no pen could do justice to this delighity| 
| usiness which had not been dipped in » 
k ine iteelt, 

Sam, wate not ne + more sensible 
thing p the ” ma kies, rather 
than his pen, colee entine him to the task 
«ft defining a kiss? 

Favorinus says of kissing: “What else 
do they do who Join their lips together but 
mingle soule?” And so Aristanetus caljx 
a kiss ‘*The sweet mixture of souls,” 

The following i# a literal translation of a 
(Greek epigram: ‘fA certain maiden kissed 
ime one evening with moist lips; the kisw 
was nectar, for her mouth emitted tin 
odor of nectar. Now I am drunk with a 
kiss, having imbibed much love,” 

This beautiful idea of the soul’s lovers 
passing from lip to lip through a kiss was 
a great favorite with the Greek poets, 

jon bas used it with a charming effect 
in his matchless epitaph on Adonis, where 
he alludes to the happy supersition thatthe 
soul of tne dying may pass into the heart 
of the living lover through a kiss, 

Anacreon has a fine verse on thissubjec’, 
in which be describes himself as bhaviny 
dreamed that he was pursuing a beautifu; 
damsel for a kies, and unhappily awaked u 
moment to soon, 

The author of the following appears to 
have devoted time to the origin and prob- 
able duration of kissing: 


When we dwell on the lips of the lass we 
adore 
Not a pieasure in nature is wanting; 
May bis soul be in heaven—he deserved it 
I'm sure— 
Who was first the inventor of kissing. 


Master Adam, we verily think, was the 
man whose discovery will ne’er be surpas- 
sed. Well, since the sweet game with 
creation began, to the end ofthe worid inay 
it lest. 

lf we may add one thought of our own 
on the subject, or rather one feeling or in- 
tuition,we will express our belief that there 
has been a great advance in the art since iis 
original practice, 

rd Byron stands at the apex, and must 
be regarded as the greatest and most pru- 
fuse genius amongst Kissers. 

The very breathing of some of bis " Hours 
of Idienesa”’ is of the intenseness of one 
long-drawn kiss, and to whisper between 
ones lips the thoughts which burn 
through each stanza of his “The First 
Kise of Love’’ is to feel the overwhelming 
power, 

But the more refined kiss, and that cap- 
abie of the highest joy, is pertrayed in 
Burne, 

We believe, too, that as we advance in 
the higher elements of love, the kiss is 
tinctured with the divine. The more 
beauty, the more devotion, the more spiri- 
tuality we place in our hearts, the greater 
and bigher wiil be the bliss of this manner 
of its expression. 





WHERE MONKEY Is UsSkLeEss.—It is Pit- 
cairn, an island in the South Pacific. It bas 
an area Of less than three miles, and was 
settied about a century ago by the historic 
mutiay on board the Engiish ship Bounty. 
There were seven mutineers,and they were 
acoompanied to Pitcairn by six other men 
and 12 women, natives of the Island of 
Tatit, 

Toe population of the place is very small, 
but the people are contented and happy, 
according to Captain Bann, of the British 
bark Mikado, who called there on his last 
trip from the East Indies, 

The captain inan interview witha re- 
porter, says: 1 stopped three bours outside 
of the only accessibie harvor. So overjoy- 
ed were the peopie at the sight of the ves- 
sel that they proclaimed a day of thanks- 
giving. 

Tue occasion was seized to send greetings 
to distant friends who lived tn Tahiti. 
When I approached the island two boats 
caine off and hailed me, Chief McCoy was 
in tue first, and the second contained others 
of the nobility of the place. 

We were invited to stop for some time. 
The Chief, as an ©x pression of his pleasure 
at seeing us, loaded our bark with pump- 
kins, weions and fruits, 

The inhabitants came aboard and talked 
froely of their life. When we left they 
gave us three rousing rounds of cheers, 
Sickness ie almost unknown, ‘There is no 
crimeon the island. /The people do not 
drink or use tobacco, Their stanuard of mo- 
rality 1s very high. 

Tuey have a church and an organ which 
they value very highly, because it was sent 
w tuem by Queen Victoria, They are quite 
Intelligent, wud ail children are compe:léed 
to attend school, where Engligh 1s taught. 
In inanners, customs ana social laws they 
are jike the English, 

mane me they have is possessed in 
cou mon, = eat vegetables and the 
bread-tree fruit. They bave no money 
whatever. I wanted to pay thei for what 
they gave me, but Chief McCoy said they 
had no use for money. 

OO 3 Se 


1 THINK the first virtue is to restrain the 
tongue; be approaches nearest to the qois 
who knows how to be silent, even though 
he is in the right. 
9 
“No man,” says Lord Bacon, ‘will be 
deficient in respect towards others who 
knows the value of respect to hiimse!f.’’ 
ES ey Oe 
Ir we did not take pains, and were not al 
much @6xpenseto corrupt our nature 








nature would never corrupt us. 
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Humorous, 


THE NEW OUPID. 








‘*Whither thou goest will | gor’* 
ls not the mode of later fashion; 
Where marriage is for worldly show, 
With more of prudence thaa of passion. 
Now, **Where thy mother liveth liveth I — 
subjected to her rule and forcing— 
Must dwell, and never question why, 
Lest there be question of divorcing.*’ 


Love goeth, but not as before, 
With arrows slung upon bis shoulder; 
Love born in Wall street Knoweth more, 
A Cupid still, but sager—oilder. 
‘I'll love you, if your style’s the thing; 
Your gage d'amour the diamond's gliter, 
Pin money thousands every spring— 
Or, matrimony will be better.’* 


‘Time was when husband, wife were wed, 

When each by each had been well chosen, 
With summer's halo round each head, 

Not withered chaplets, culled when frozen, 
Time was when eyes looked into eyes 

With glances sweet—H ymettus honey— 
When straight to Eden Hymen files, 

Not to that sordid kingdom—money, 


What, where, whence cometh dua: biiss 
‘lo strangers youred and driven—harried; 
W ose lips ne’er met in passion’s kiss, 
Who are for worldly reasous—married / 
One day of olden wedded joy 
ls worth ten thousand unbelieving, 
Uur later Cupid—tricky boy— 
ls guilty oft of foul deceiving. 





A glaring fraud—A glass eye. 
A milk shake—Weaning the baby. __ 
No! Posts are not sold at postoffices. 


The belle should wear her hair in ring- 


levs. 


koom for argument—The family sitting- 


room. 


The mathematician ought to be an acute 


angler, 


A swallow may not make a summer, but 


a frog makes a spring. 


The coal dealer sometimes, by mistake, 


wives the cart drivera weigh, 


Why is a spendthrift’s purse like a 
thunder-cloud ?—Because it keeps continually light- 
ening, 

Old gentleman, watching crowd round 
omnibus: ‘*Whata bustie!’* Stout old lady: ** ’Uld 
your tongue, imperence!’* 

The man with the jim-jams has one 
advantage over the rest of us. He doesn't have to 
waste any money to go to the Zoo, 

She: ‘Do you love me still?’ He: ‘‘Yes, 
dear.’* And then she thought, and he thought, and 
she wondered if he saw it, and he wondered if she 
saw it. 


Miss Charity: ‘Is your husband addicted 


to the use ef alcoholic stimulants?’’ Kecipient of 


alms: ‘*No, indade, mum, not he; his only fallin’ is 
drinkin’.’** 


Visitor at Kindergarten school: ‘‘Chil- 
dren, your teacher has asked me to saya few words 
to you. How shall I begin?’’ Pupil on the back 
seat: ‘Just as they all do—*When I wasa boy,’ ** 


Obliging porter, just as passenger has 
dozed off: **Ain’t you de Albany gent what wanted 
lo be woked up atSe’clock?’? Mr, Slicer: **Yes,*’ 
Ovliging porter: **Well, it wants 10 minutes ob 3, 
tabh,’’ 

Smith: ‘‘Robinson told me that his wife 
bad been run over by a coach and seriously in- 
jured.’? Jones: **You can’t belleve what Bobinson 
says; he’ssuch a braggart, I'tl bet it was only a 
delivery wagon.’ 


“Thirteen Wags of Popping the Ques- 
tlon’’ can now be purchased at the book stores for 
l0 cents, and yet no way can beat the good old way 
of a sneeze, a kiss, two sighs, and asking Hannah if 
she'll be ready by the Fourth of Jaly, 


Sunday-school teacher: ‘‘Now, you have 
named all but two of the persons who went into the 
ark, Can you tell who they were, Johnny?’ 
Johnny: **tHam,.** ‘*That’s right. Who was the 
lastone? Horace, yourhand is up; you may aa- 
swer,’’ ‘**Kgge!’* 


Pleasant alternative. The  dentist’s 
daughter, who hears her father approaching: ‘‘Oh 
dear, Elward, here comes my father, If he shoald 
find us together here we are lost. Oh, he is coming! 
You will have either to ask for my band or —let bim 
pull out a tooth for you,’’ 


Altred, rapturously: ‘‘ Now, darling, 
please name the happy day.’’ Minnie, blashingly: 
“Three weeks trom Thureday, ,Alfred.’’ Norab, 
through the key-hole: ‘‘Av you plaze, miss, that’s 
me reg’*larday out, Yez*ll have to get married in 
the early part of the wake.’’ 


Mistress: ‘‘That young man who called 
Ww see you last night, Jane, stayed very late.’’ Jane: 
“lt was me brother, mum,.’’ Mistress; ‘‘Kut, Jane, 
I have noticed more thana dozen diflerent men in 
yourcompany within the past two years, and each 
one, you said, was your brother,’’ Jane: **Yes, 
um, poor folks allers have large families, num,’’ 


An auctioneer was selling a lot of Jand 
for agricultural purposes, ‘*Gentiemen,’’ sald he, 
““thisis the most delightful land. It Is the easiest 
‘and W cultivate In the country—it’s so light—so very 
‘ight, Mr, Parker here will corroborate my state- 
ment, He owns the next patch and will tell you 
how easily itis worked,’* ‘*Yes, gentiemen,’’ said 
Mr. Parker, **it is very easy to work, but It is a great 
‘eal easier to gather the crops.'’ 

i 


“The best thing yetP’ This is the way a 
young man put it who made arrangements 
© work for BK. F. Johnson «& Co., of Rioh- 

nond, Va. You can get further informs- 
o by dropping them a card. 








qenle Fasseave Pranes.—It is re- 
abie how very oddly people proceed 
about taking care of r pianos. Itina 

lar notion that pianos ought to be kept 


popa 
bas 4 dry. 
Saysa good authority, could be 
more fallacious, Pianos aro not nearly 
#0 much by heat or cold as they 
are by ~~ dag but, reversely, also by 
dampness, It is not generally known that 
the sounding- board —the life of a piano—ia 
forced into the case when itis made, so 
tightly that it 7. up in the centre, or 
haa s “belly,” as it is called by pianoforte- 
makers, on the same principle as a violin. 
The wood is supposed to be as dry as pos 
sible; but of course it contains some moist- 
ure, and gathers moreon damp days and 
in handling. 
Now, when a piano is put into an over- 
ordry room, all the moimure is 
dried out, and the board loses ita ‘‘belly’’ 
and get flabby, and finally cracks, Even 
If it does not crack, the tone loses its reson- 
ance and grows thin and tinny, the felt 
cloth and leather used in theaction dry up, 
and the whole machine rattles, Now 
how to prevent this? Nothing is easier. 
Keep a growing plantin your room, and 
so long a your plant thrives your piano 
ought, or else there is something wroag 
with it. 
It should be noted how much more wa- 
ter will have to be poured into the flower- 
tia the room where the piano is than 
n any other room. 
in England it is the practice to have a 
large vase or urn with a sopping-wet sponge 
in it near or under the piano and keep it 
moistened. This is attended to all the time 
the fires are on. 


GAMING IN JavA.—Gawmes of hazard have 
long been a mania among the Japanese. 
Moat of the games are importations from 
China or Portugal, the only only one of 
national fame being @ menipuiation of 
beans by palmistry. 

The most favorite however, is cock 
fighting, the breed in highest estimation be- 
ing the produce of the Celebes, The people 
of Java, be it said to their credit,never arm 
their fighting cocks with spurs, 

Quail fighting is another ular sport, 
and it is a little curious th emale birds 
are used in these bitter but bloodless com- 
bata, the nale being smal! and timid. 

Javanese will not hesitate to bet sums of 
money on two crickets excited to battie by 
the titillation of a blade of grass judiciously 
applied to their noses, 

t other times two paper kites decide 
the fortune of | a oy the object of each in 
this contest being to cut the string of his 
adversary, On a favorable day fifty or alxty 
kites raised for this purpose may be seen 
hovering over a Javanese city. 

a ec 





THE mouth of a wise man is in bis heart, 
the heart of a fool is in his mouth, because 
what he knoweth orthinketh he uttereth. 


ee -- 
WHo enlarges his beart restricts his 
tongue. 


DOLLARD & CO., 


1223 
OMESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artists 
IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAMER VER- 
TILATING WiG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEES. 


Instructions to enabie Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIGS, INCHES. TOUPEES AND BCALPS, 
No.1, The round of the INCH BB, 
head No. 1, From forehead back 


No. 2. “From forehead as far as bald. 
over the head to neck. | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No, 3, From ear to ear far as required, 








over the top. No. 3, Uver the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head, 
round the forehea. 


They have always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gens’ W 4s, Tou Lacies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frize y ~} ete., beautifully manufac- 
tored, ad as cheap as any establishment in tne 
Union, Letters from any of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 


Dollard’s Herbanium Extract for 
the Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and 8014 
at Dollard’s for the | fifty years, and ite merite 
are such that, while it bas never yet been advertised, 
the demand for it keeps steadily increasing. 

Also Dollard’s KBegenerative Creams, to bx 
used in conjunction with the Herbanluin when 
the Hair is.naturally dry and needs an oll, 

Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs |ollard 
& Uo,, to send her a bottle of their Herbanium Fx- 
tract for the Hair, Mrs, Gorter bas triea in vain to 
obtain anything equal to It as a dressing for the 
hair iu Kogland. 

MKS. EDMONDSON GORTER, 
ak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov. 2, °84. Norwich, Norfolk, Fugiand, 
NAVY VAY OFFICK, PHILADELPIIIA, 
lhave used ‘‘Vullard’s Mervanium FEatraci, or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwarda of 
five years great advantage. My hair, from 
tah 2 thinning, was early restored, and has been 
kept by it in ite Spy th woe and strength. It 
best Wash ave ever used, 
“a - A. W. RUSSELL, U. 38. N. 
Te Mas, RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut at., Phila, 

i have frequenuly, during & aumber of years, used 
the **Dollard’s Herbanium FExtract,’’ and I do not 
know of any which equaisitasa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair. 


*tfully, 
LEONAKD MYEKS, 
¥x-Member of Congress, 5th District. 

I bave used constantly for more than twenty-five 
years, ‘*Vollard’s Herbanium, '' for removing dan- 
druff and dressing wy hair, also for the relief of ner- 
vous headaches. I have found ita delightful articie 
for the toilet, and cheerfally testify to the virtues 

4 i 1 would not be without It. 
—— JAMES B, CHANDLER, 
No, 36 Cheatnut street. 
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and applied professionally by 
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BADGES — 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &o. 


Wemake GOLD) PINS and CHAKMS, MEIDALM, 
4«., from all adapted, or special designs, at 
very reasonable prices. 

We also mate a epecialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


| for Urgantsativas, and for Baile and Kacursion pur- 


eee, which are noted for their far execution, 
If thie Paper ie mentioned we will send tilustra- 
Uons of whatever hind you wish to see on applica 


HE. G. OESTERLE, 


No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A SUFFERER fuerte. 


Jost vigor, etc., Was restored to health In such are 
markable manner after all elee hal failed, that he 
Wl send the made of core FREE to all fellow suffer 
era Addrem L. U. MITCHELL 1, Kast Maddam, Com 


THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DEALER IN 


CARPETINGS. 


9389 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, second door below Tenth, 
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Handy Binder.” 























Very neariy, if not quite all of our readers, woul: like to 
preserve thelr copies vt ‘Lite VOBT, If It could be done easily 


neatly and effectively, 


Ite size makes (it epecialiy adapte: 


for convenient and tastetul binding, so that by the proper 
means, it can be made a neat volume for future reference or 


preservation, and at the same ti 
ornament for the centre table. 


VORT pro to 
the view HA 


¢ an attractive and pretty 
his means of binding Tit 


furnisd in offering to Ite subscribers one of 
BINDEKS,’' now so popular, and 


which are unqrestionably the most perfect and handsome 
articles of the kind ever produced 


Tuk BINDER ts made « 


one cop 


l, or 
reserving the 
HE BINDER wor 
minute wl 
all the com 


pally ‘for Tue ost; eontains 


with equa! security, thus 


r thoroughly from loess, soiling or Injury. 
sosimply that it is the task fof only « 

per, when by cutting the edges it has 
riand conveniences of reading and handling 


by the best bound boot. THE KINDER, apart from 


possessed by 
ile usefulness in this respect, 


furniture; 


is aloo a handesume piece of 
It Is made of embossed imitation leather, neatiy 


and tastefully orvamented in gilt with the title ‘HATURDAY 


EVENING PosTt'' in bright « 


outside 


d lettering across the centre of 
it makes an article of beauty in iteelf, and of 


value aga handy receptacie for Tuk Post, that only needs 


be seen by our subsc 


bers to be fully appreciated. 


This HANDY BIND&& will be sent, all postage paid, on 
receipt of 75 cents, of [ree asa premium to any of our pre- 
sent subscribers who send us the name of a new subscriber 


and §2,00, 
Address, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING PORT, 





can play it WITHOUT 
MENTS, 
so much asto whistle or hum e tune 


726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa 


TQ PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘in the head," as it ts called," of able to hum, whistle or sing, 


ANY 


PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OK THE INSTRKU- 


In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen @ plane or organ, yet If they haow 


say “‘Way Down on the Swanee Hiver,’’ tor inetance- they 


can play It IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plang or organ, with the aa- 


sistance of thie GUIDE 
in different keys, 


THE GQULDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
Pheus the player bas the full effect of the bassand treble cleta, Logether with the 


power of making correct aod harmontous chords in accompaniments, It must be plainiy under 
#tood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. It will do nothing 


of the kind, 


What It can do, do welland WITHOUT FAIL le to enable anyone understanding 


the nature of a tune or air in muste to play such tunes or aire, withoutlever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, & half-note or @ 


quarter-notle, @ sharp or a Mat. 


The Gulde ts placed on the Instrument, and the player, without 


reference W anything bat what hele shown by It todo, can inatew moments play the plere ac 


curately and without the least trouble. 


Although it does not and never can supplant regular boots 


of study, It will be of Incaiculatie assistance lo the player by “‘ear’’ and all others who are their 


own instructors, 


Ky giving the student the power lo play IMMEDUIATELY twelve tunes of af. 


ferent character—this number of pleces belug sent with each Galde- the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the fingers ased to the position and touch of the keys, Mo, aflera very Ullie prac- 
Lice with the Guide, It will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how Ww read the common sheet music. Bot it will teach 
hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, bow to learn a number of tunes without 
FITHERK PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY. A chtid If itean say ite A, BKB, C's andinowea 


tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’ 
many who would | 


can vlay it, after a few attempts, quite weil, There are 
ke to be able to dothis, for their own and tbe amusement of others, and Ww such 


we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WESAY Ite cheapness and useful- 
ness, moreover, Would make ka very good present to waive @& person, whether young or old, at 


(Clrietinas. 
than eme of the family can play. 
good use of thelr instruments, 


Almost every bome tn the land basa plano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
With thie Guide io the house everybody can make more of leas 


The Guide will be sent & any address, ali postage paid, on receiptof FIFTY CENTS (Post 
axt¢ stamps, 2’s, taken.) For Teo Cents extra a music book. containing the words an« music for 100 


popular songs, will be sent with The Guide, 


Ackiress 


THE CQUIDE MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM ST... PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





Vor woollen dresses the material is 
French serge with striped, broohe, tinsel, 
or silk border, woven with the fabric or 
embroidered upon it, For draped skirts 
this beautiful material stands almost 
alone. 

It la sold by the yard or by the robe, the 
fancy material baving the wide border up 
one sclvedge, and sometimes @ narrower 
one tor trimmings up the other, the rest of 
the toilette being plain French serge to 
match. Hoth plain and fancy are double 
width. Good woollens gre rarely made 
now in single width, 

Pekina, with wide stripes, are In great 
demand, and in many examples the stripes 
are ornamented with @ deiicate floral pat- 
tern worked up In metal embroidery. 

The tamous hirondelle pekin—wide 
black and white stripes, so fashionable 
some years ago—is made up into a variety 
of tollettes, but especially as Directoire 
redingotes, 


One model has a pleated back and long 
redingote sides mounted with fulness into 
the corsage. Down the tront falle a large 
Jabot of tlack lace, Direotoire revers, 
parements, and collar, are of biack vél- 


vou 

An evening tollette of pekin has apple- 
xreen and white stripes, the white portions 
being ftigured with lovely flower gar- 
anda, 

The dress is cut like a redingote, in front 
being a tablior of water-green crepe de 
Chine embroidered with flowers to match 
those on the pekin, a border of the same 
evibellishing the edge, crossing horizontal. 
ly a broad white ribbon which heme the 
crepe de Chine, Tabliers of peint d’esaprit 
tulle are used in the same way, 

Young ladics wear the hair dressed on 
the topofthe head, softly and Meecily ar- 
ranged, and totally withoat ornament, 
‘The coiffure is very little decorated now-a- 
days, unless it be with the Grecian bande- 
jeta piaced en diademe on the lop of the 
head, (he ends disappearing beneath the 
knot of bair at tne back, and upholding 
an ornament on the top of the head, 

tall #kirt# are also made quite plain, the 
frontof richly painted satin, or made of 


trocade, tue (towers of which are worked 
up in metal, or large plates of colored 
Ki aRA, 

Young ladiom with an artistic bent can 
double the beauty and quadruplethe value 


of a plain satin #kirt by elther of these 
ineans, euriching the dress by a long train 
of plain matin, 

anels, plastrons, are paintea in the 
saine way, with birde, butterflies, and 
flowers. Bunches of wall-flower look ex- 
qalsite on rust colored satin, Field flowers 
and bunches of hawthorn knotted with a 


biue ribbon, are very eflective on pink, 
cream, or white, 
Those who cannot paint have to pay a 


high price for these lovely articles, for it is 
needless lo aay they must be well exe- 
culed, Kad painting®s are far worse than 
hone, 

Wide ribbon sashes for young girls are 
painted in the same way. On the long 
ends spread rich eprays of flowers in all 
variety, accordiog tothe color of the ribbon 
and the age of the wearer ,to obtain match 
or contrast. 

There is nothing more arbitrary than the 
names given to colors, We have exhaust- 
od sentimental names like faded rose, 
crushed strawberry, dying leaf, ete., so 


we come to material names wilh a ven- 
werance, 

Poat beautiful greénish-fawn color so 
adinired last year was called crottin, and 


now that delicious shade of pink, so deli- 
cate and soft, which hasreplaced the crude 
deep pink ladies will no longer wear, 
which is deeper than ‘flesh,’’ but paler 
than ‘‘#alumou,” is called vea), It way ana 
does ably describe the shade, butcould not 
the traita and flowers bave afforded us a 
better comparison? 

Kiack silk Osh net with meshes large 
enough to putthe tip of a finger through 
are inade up Over notre skirte and waisia. 
‘The foot of the skirt bas a six-inch bem, 
above which are ten rows of very narrow 
satin ribbon through the meshes, The full 
back breadths are straight, and have a 
wide moire sash hanging to the foot, while 
the trontand sides are given the effect of a 
Spanu.wsh ounce by ten other rows of 
ribbon curviny across them and confining 
them just above the knees, 

Hiouse watets of silk or wool to wear with 
Various skirts aré now worn at any hour 
of the day. Tiey are also made in most 
varied materiais, the newest being of fig- 
ured silks, quaint, email-patterned bro 
cades of old-roee or blue with lace frilla or 


@ * a ack re to ~ Des 





r turquoise India miks | 


The changeable silks and surabs also 
make pretty belted waists with full aleeves, 
suirred or tacked fronts and becks, and 
sometimes with a piain yoke to which the 
fulness of the bodice is attached with 
a narrow upright raffie and slight shir- 
rimg. 

The excellent pomgee ailks aiso make 
useful beited waists for the house or for 
travelling gowns, with the tucks of tne 
yoke and sleeves slightly feather-stitehed 
with brown, red, or biue, A good plan 
with these is to make the back tight-fitting, 
with tucks down the middie over a light 
lining, and bave the fronts loose, confined 
only by a belt which comes from the under- 
arm seams, 

W bite veiling and the silk-striped fian- 
nels are prettily made up with blouse 
fronts and fitted tucked back, worn with a 
ribbon belt knotted in front over the fall 
blouse, 

Wash dresses for girls just in their teens 
are made with belted yoke waists and full 
siceves, fine tacks forming the yoke and 
the tops of sleeves, or else shaping the 
wrists. The skirts are of four straight 
breadths simply hemmed. 

The furnishing bouses make elaborate 
lapped Empire waists and Directoire revers 
to plain gingham gowns and trim them 
with costly embroideries, but mothers woo 
have their girls’ dresses made at home 
need not attempt to copy them, as the sim- 
pler gowns are quiteas pretty and far more 
yoathfal. 

The skirts must not beskimped in width 
and need not be trimmed, though tucks or 
insertion above a hem are in great favor. 

Ladies with stout figures wear the prin- 
cesse gowns with long straight back and 
side breadths that add nothing to their 
size, Wulle the front of the skirt may be 
draped high or low, much or little, as the 
figure requires. 

When basques are preferred they must 
have no pleats in the back, but a sharp 
point in the middle forms, with side forms 
extended below, or else oblong pocket 
flaps are acrows the end; the skirt may 
then be laid in straight pleats, except just 
in front, where a deep Spanish tlounce 
crosses the foot. If the hips are very 
large, the skirt should be draped slightly 
just below, or else back of the hips, to give 
more even straight effect. 

The Marie Antoinette fichu grows in fa- 
vor ag @ draping for the bodices of house 
dresses, and is made of silk muslin, of 
mull, net, iace or crape. The models 
copied literally trom the kerchiet worn by 
the unhapy French Queen are made to lap 
on the bust and tie behind with hanging 
ends, 

There are other patterns that are high 
across the shoulders and are tied low in 
front, with short or long trimmed points 
hanging below the waist, White mull 
fichus doubled over the shoulders have a 
frill of Empire lace on the edges, 





Odds and Ends, 
A BUDGET OF REOIPES, 

(ovseberries (to preserve,)—Gatber the 
yellow and white kincs when they have 
turned, but before they are quite ripe; top 
and tail them, and prick them all over with 
a large needie. Take equal weights of 
finely pounded sugar and gooseberries, as 
the latter are pricked strew sugar over 
them. To each pound of fruit allow halfa 
pint of clear white currant juice, put sugar, 
fruit and juice into @ preserving pan gnd 
place over a clear fire, shaking it until the 
sugar is dissolved, and keeping tne fruit 
away from the sides of the pan. Skim it 
caretully as it boils, and let it boil very 
gently for twenty-five minutes, then pour 
inty pots. The red gooseberries may be 
treated in the same way, allowing tive 
minutes lees in the boiling. 


(iooseberries (to dry.)—To i0t. of fruit 
put 2b. of powdered loaf sugar, piace in a 
stewpan over a siow fire, and watch them 
carefully till the syrup begins to burst; 
then take them off the fire. Treat them 
in this way three times, then remove the 
gooseberries from the syrup, and place on 
sieves to dry, putting them in the sun or 
before a hot fire. if liked candied, dip in 
powdered sugar as they are taken from the 
syrup, and then dry; pack in air-tight tin 
boxes, 

Green Gooseverry Wine.—Takeany num- 
ber of quarts of unripe green gocssberries, 
bruise them thoroughly, and add an equal 
number of quarts of cold water; let them 
stand a day and night, stirring oocasiona!- 
ly; then drain through a sieve. To each 
gallon of liquor put 31h. of loaf sugar, the 
best; put into a cask, witha bottle of the 
best gin to every five gallons; let it stand 
six months before bottling. 


poseberry Paste.—Use this for the] t 


igh red gooseberries, top and ta he 








and strew them in ajar tied over with a 
bladder, and placed in a pot of boiling 
water. When the fruit is quite soft, pour 
oft the Juice that will bave exuded, and 
mash the gooseberries through a fine sieve, 
Allow an equal weight of pounded sugar 
to that of the pulp, mix well, and boil 
gently until it will jelly, keeping it stirred 
and skimmed. The boiling will take 
nearly two hours, Serve it cold with 
cream. The juice that was poured off may 
be boiled with an equal proportion of su- 
gar for clear jelly. 

Gooseberry Sauce.—BoH one pint of 
green gooseberries till tender; rub through 
a sieve, after the water has been drained 
off, and to nalf a pint of pulp put « wine- 
giassful of sorrel or spinach juice, 3402. of 
butter, a pinch of sugar, nutmeg, pepper, 
and salt. Serve hot. 

Gooseberry Pudding.—Boak thin dry bis- 
cuits in hot water till perfectly soft; put a 
layer in a square mold, and pour over it a 
little fresh cream and asprinkling of sugar; 
then a thick layer of stewed gooseberries, 
well sweetened, and a pinch of mixed pud- 
ding spice or any flavoring best liked. 
Proceed in this way till the dish is full. 
Serve cold with sugar and cream. It is 
very delicious if the flavoring is judicious- 
ly used, 

Gooseberry Tart.—Put green gooseber- 
ries in a soup plate or deep tart plate, pil- 
ing them bigh in the centre, and putting 
in sugar and cinnamon; cover with a good 
crust, and bake for an hour, When cold, 
raise the crust carefully round the edge of 
the plate and lift bodily off; reverse it on 
another deep plate, and turn the fruit on 
to this reversed crust, mix more sugar 
with it, spread it in a layer, and cover with 
clotted cream taken fresh and yellow from 
the pan. Rhubarb may be treated in the 
same way, and is then palatable to most 
people, 

Rhubarb Wine.—To 10% of rhubarb put 
eight quarts of water, and let it stand 
twelve days (the rhubarb must be cut in 
small pieces); stir it once aday for the first 
four days, After this, take ali scum trom 
the top, drain off the liquor, and boll is 
with Sit, of Joaf sugar and 20z, of bruised 
winger for half anhour. When cold, bottle, 
but cork loosely till fermentation has 
ceased, 

Loved Lettuce,—1t is not often that let- 
tuce is used In this way; but it maxes a de- 
licious vegetable when carefully boiled 
like young cabbage, in salted water, and 
served with melted butter, 


Stewed Lettuce.—Wash the lettuces thor- 
oughly in water and salt, drain and chop 
them very fine, put a pinch of chopped es- 
chalot to each lettuce. Place in a saucepan 
with a bit of butter (loz. for three lettuces) 
pepper, salt anc a tablespoontul of cream. 
Stir till it boil, and serve hot. 

Stewed Lettuce with Mint and Peas.— 
Clean four lettuces very thoroughiy, and 
take the hearts, cut them into small pieces 
and put them into a stewpan with three 
pinta of very young green peas and a table- 
spoonful of chopped green mint. Rub a 
piece of butter the size of a hen’s egg in 
flour, mix it well with the vegetables (tak- 
ing care not to bruise the peas), put pepper 
and salt, a slice of lean bam, and a whole 
onion; to this add half a gill of hard water 
and stew the whole till tender, shaking 
constantly to prevent burning. When the 
vegetables are cooked, take out the ham 
and onion, and put in another piece of but- 
ter half the size of the former (this also to 
be rolled in flour), and halfa pint of cream; 
add a tablespoonful of pounded sugar, and 
boll all together for five minutes before 
serving. 

Parsley Cuokery,—Parsley is 50 seldom 
cooked esa dish in itself, that we rarely 
tind recipes for itin cookery books, The 
following are, however, a few ways in 
which it may be sent to table: 

Parsley Flitters (Brown).—Take 60z. of 
staie crust of bread, soak it in boiling water 
till ‘perfectly soft, then mash fine with a 
fork till perfectly smooth and free from 
water. Have loz. of finely chopped pars- 
siey, a tablespoonful of minced eschalot, 
pepper and salt to taste, and four weli- 
beaten eggs. Mix all thie with the bread, 
form into small fritters, and fry in boiling 
fat. Serve with brown sauce, 

F'rved Pursiey.—Wasb and pick the staiks 
from two large bandfuls of parsley, chop 
it up roughly with half a dozen large spin- 
ach leaves and a small onion. Set it in a 
stewpan with pepp>r and salt, and loz. of 
butter; cover closely, and stew in its own 
juice till cooked. Have some slices of 
bread tried and drained from the fat; lay 
them ona hot dish, and cover with the 
fried parsley; place a poached egg on the 
top of each slice, and garnish with toasted 


Confidential Correspondents. 


8. T. D.—A child born of German par- 
ents in the United States isan American, Av Iris). 
American is ope born in Ireiaad and naturalized in 
the United States, 


W ASH INGTON,.—"*Bogging the question” 
is: Assuming @ proposition which, in reality, in- 
volves the cosciusion. Thus to say that paraliv! 
lines will never meet because they are paralic) |, 
simply to assume as a fact the very thing you profes. 
to prove. 


PaMPAS,—Suiely it would be possibile to 
getan introduction to the gentieman in questi. 
through one with whom you are both acquainte, 
If the entertainments you mention are dances, there 
are generally plenty of opportunities, especial|y 
as you say the geutieman wishestq make your ac- 
quaintance wo, 


Ci1To,—Capriciousness and waywari- 
ness of the kindare notatalluncommon in young 
«iris, and are well described in the lines, **she wi!) 
and she will not—she grants, denies, cousents, re- 
tracts, advances, and then flies;’* you must endeay 
to check such ebullitions either by a personal appea! 
to her good sense when opportunity olfers or by 
leaving her Wo the solitary enjoyment of her fantas- 
tic moods; the latter treatment is more likely to 
prove successful, 


DuB10O,—Whether or not it is proper for 
a gentieman to shake hands with a lady on being !1- 
troduced tober depends on circumstances, jn ai! 
cases the initiative must be taken by the lady, If te 
is Introduced at one time to a number of ladies, it is 
very seldom that the latter will proffer their hands tu 
be shaken, If he is introduced to one lady in a smal! 
room, she will frequently doso. The decision as to 
shaking bands is always leftto the lady, and that 
fact, If always kept in mind, will free your soul from 
anxiety On that subject, 


WANDERER.—Young persons at your 
ageare rather incliped to vagueness of thought, 
Keveries are not always profitiess, but in your ca 
the indefinite wanderings of the mind are harmful, 
and we should very strongly advise you Ww siudy 
mathematics, If you read only one book of Huciii, 
you will certainly be obliged to tix your attention 
steadily, and the mental babit thus induced wil! 
prove most valuable. You should force yourself te 
commit passages of poetry to memory, for the recur- 
ring rhymes aid the mind, and Wrepeal a poem is 
very much like following up a train of 
original thought, so farae the disciplinary effect |» 
concerned, 


PHONO.—The reason that the heat trom 
the sun cap be telt through a pane of glass without 
the glass becoming perceptibly hotter is accounted 
for by the pecullar property which glass possesses of 
transmitting almost the whole of the luminous teat 
rays radiating from the sun, absorbing In itsel! but 
ayery small amount during the passage. At the 
same Lime a screen of glass forms a considerable bar- 
rier to the passage of any other than this luminous 
heat. The effect of a glass screen before a tire inter- 
cepts the heat to a great extent. This property ol the 
transmission and interception of heat rays is 
shown in the case of a greenhouse, where the lumin- 
ous heat rays. by cominginto contact with various 
objects, are changed invo obscure rays, which caunot 
escape. 


RreD.—There is no doubt that long hours 
of standing, such as Many young men and women in 
shops, and especially the class you belong to—viz., 
teacners in elementary schools—endure, are respon- 
sibie for many cases of spinal weakness, and sume 
of actual disease. We have repeatedly received 
complaiutsof the kind from correspondents, the 
sufferings of some, especially females, being severe. 
We cannot tell you whether you can legally dewan’! 
sitting accommodation, but undoubtedly you snould 
be allowed it, If you do not get rest when thos 
tired, dragging feelings inthe back come on, they 
will wet worse, till you will have to abandon your 
occupation, Elementary teachers, and alsu shop 
assistants, Ought tocombine and bring their views 
before (heir superiors in the form of a united request 
for better accommodation of the kind, 


AMATEUB.—The following is the plot o! 
Bulwer’s comedy of ‘*Money.’’—Alfred Evelyn 1 
sirJohu Vesey’s poor cousin aud unpaid secretary. 
He loves Clara Douglas, the poor companion of Lay 
Franklin; a good andcharitabie girl, who refuses 
him because both are poor, The death of a relative, 
who ‘*makes him bis heir because be has never 
fawved on bhim,’’ gives Evelyn a for in, and be Is 
much sought after, His sudden ih does not 
spell him, and almost bie first act is.» ctly to settle 
a fortune upon Clara. Thinking ber indifferent w 
him, he addresses Georgina, Sir John’s daughter, 
whe accepts him for his money, though sine really 
loves Frederick Biount, a fashionable coxcou). 
Evelyn learns this and resolves to test her. He gam- 
biecs, borrows money from Blount, aad appears lo ve 
overpowered with debt. Clara, who loves him,cowrs 
e@ecretly to his relief, placing half her forvwune 
credit, but Georgina jilts bim, andaccepts b 
kvelyn renews his addresses to Ciara, who accr; 
him, believing him to be poor, but he undecelves 
her, Lady Franklin marries hie friend, the disevn- 
solate Graves, and all ends bappily with ‘‘plenty v! 
monev:’’ 


w. C, W.—'I'he receipe was published in 
THK POST, but you will find the following for rue 
pot-pourri Just as good, and simpler in its dire 
tions, The rose leaves must be gathered ever) 
morning and put in a basket, until a half-peck Lave 
beer collected, Then puta handful of salt on ti: 
bottom, then three handfuls of leaves aud so + 
alternately tothe top. The last layer should be s« 
Let tais remain for five days, shaking and turnin 
from top to bottom twice a day. Then add tire 
ounces of bruised allspice and one of bruised si * 
cinnamon, now put it iu the jar in which it belouss 
This forms the stock and makesa pleasant per':4 
without anything more. But it is improved by « 
ing after a week's time, in layerssprinkled beiwee! 
one ounce of pounded cloves, one of clnnamen, ("" 
nutmegs, e little mace, some sliced ginger rou', ” 
ounce of aniseed, three ounces of powdered 3 
root, three ounces of ireshly dried lavender flowert 
and one ounce of essential oils, which should be mace 
up o1 several of the sweet scented ones, Ii you ca"- 
not obtain the oils, use instead any sweet 
dried flowers and a little cologne or essence you Ws 


have. The stock prepared as at first, may be & 
each season. When you wish to perfume 
take off the lid and shake the jar. 2. You may + 


the stoppers out of the dusters by soaking 
olli—iet them stand‘in{!t a day or two—an« t! 





ly loosen. If not successful at first, try It a 
Should the stoppers still remain fas 
ot likely to do—very arefu n 
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